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Gouverner, C’est Choisir! 


‘To govern is to choose’. Pierre Mendes 
France’s famous slogan should be illu- 
minated, framed and hung over Mr 
Macmillan’s desk. For all the difficulties 
in which his government is increasingly 
embroiled spring from his neglect of this 
elementary precept. Over the whole 
range of public policy, the Cabinet is con- 
fronted with sharp alternatives, and on 
every issue, it has taken refuge in fuzzy 
and ineffective compromise. 

Take, for instance, economic policy. 
The government appears to have 
accepted the theoretical need for plan- 
ning; by imposing a pay pause (where it 
has the physical power to do so), it has 
even tried to carry it into practice. But 
it is unwilling to seek further powers to 
make the pause work (or even to risk a 
showdown with labour where strike 
action could be effective). still less to 
impose equal restrictions on business. 
This week the Chancellor sought to 
impress the TUC with the ‘urgency’ of 
the situation; but there is no sense of 
urgency in his hesitant and supine fum- 
blings with a capital-gains tax. Two 
recent pay-awards have breached the 
wage-pause; but meanwhile the ‘volun- 
tary restriction’ on dividends has been 
utterly swept away, sluice gates and all. 

The choice between the Common 
Market and the Commonwealth is even 
clearer. As the negotiations proceed 
(and, in particular, as the Six move 
rapidly towards a political union), it 
becomes daily more obvious that 
Britain’s entry cannot be reconciled with 
her political, economic or even military 
obligations to the Commonwealth. Mr 
Heath’s ‘secret’ speech implicitly recog- 
nises this fact: it has the abject tone of 
a beaten belligerent suing for an armis- 
tice. But it is in sharp contrast to the 
bombast of Mr Sandys at Brighton and 
to the Premier’s woolly attempts to 
reassure his Empire back-benchers. The 
choice the government will make is still 
obscure; but its present tactics seem cer- 
tain to secure for us at one and the same 
time the minimum terms and the maxi- 
mum resentment among both the Com- 
monwealth and the Six. 


The !7th Earl of Derby, said Sir 
Douglas Haig, ‘is like a cushion. He 
bears the impression of the last person 
to have sat on him.’ On immigration, the 
government has a_ straight choice 
between its real desire to impose a 
colour-bar and its anxiety to preserve the 
myth of multi-racialism. By trying to 
ape Lord Derby, and yield to conflict- 
ing pressures, it has produced a bill 
which is hypocritical, offensive and, in 
all probability. unworkable. In civil 
aviation, it has tried to reconcile its duty 
to the national corporations with its 
promise to ‘set the air-lanes free’. The 
result is to uphold the BOAC monopoly 
on the North Atlantic and to deal a 
devastating blow to BEA in Europe. 

Most odious of all is the government’s 
failure to take a straight decision on con- 
scription. National or Selective Service 
is rejected; but the government is 
equally unwilling to trim its defence 
commitments to accommodate its poli- 
tical cowardice. Instead, the burden is 
placed upon a particular group of con- 
scripts, on the assumption that they are 
electorally insignificant. 

Even at a personal level there is the ° 
same creeping paralysis. Mr Macmillan’s 
recent Cabinet reshuffle, initially hailed 
as a masterpiece of political skill, has in 
fact left him with two competing heirs 
apparent. As Messrs Butler and Macleod 
cannot even agree on their accommoda- 
tion in the Commons, it is not surpris- 
ing that government business is in con- 
fusion, and Tory back-benchers _be- 
wildered. The root of the trouble, of 
course, lies in the Premier’s own inability 
to decide what sort of a politician he is. 
Intellectually a progressive, he is by tem- 
perament a High Tory: his brain and 
his bowels are rarely in close com- 
munion. In this he accurately reflects the 
dilemma of his own party. While atten- 
tion has been focused exclusively on 
Labour’s struggles to determine its 
‘image’, the same process (skilfully con- 
cealed behind an advertising facade) is 
at work on the government benches. It 
is still unresolved. Meanwhile. the 
nation stagnates in a dynamic world. 
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The Bubble that Burst 


ANTHONY 

‘Hon. Gentlemen opposite may not care 
out the Commonwealth, but we do’ Rt 
Hon. Hugh Gaitskell, Hansard, 27 November 


1Y61, column 36. 

In politics, of course, cows do occasionally 
imp Over moons — and when they do we are 
perhaps entitled, like the cat, to laugh at see- 
ng such fun, Lately at Westminster there 
have been, in fact, some very strange sights 
ind some quite extraordinary sounds. To 
begin merely with the Order Paper: those 
who were still reeling at last summer's shat- 
tering surprise at seeing Mr Jack Mendelson 
(the left-wing Labour MP for Penistone) hand 
in glove with Mr Robin Turton (the ultra- 
Conservative from Thirsk and Malton) got a 
fresh shock this week. There in the ‘notices of 
amendments to motions’ was Mrs Barbara 
Castle not merely shoulder to shoulder with 
Mr Turton and Sir Derek Walker-Smith, but 
also cheek by jowl with Mr Denis Howell (the 
leading figure behind Labour's right-flanking 
Campaign for Democratic Socialism). And 
the reason was naturally the obvious one - 
the Common Market with the added poig- 
nancy tacked onto it of the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Bill. 

Looking back, it clear that the 
Labour Party's effort this week to float the 
Brussels Leakage balloon was nothing more 
than a preliminary sporting exercise in what 
traditionally has been the Conservative 
Party’s private estate. It was not, in fact 
(despite his indignation), Mr Gaitskell’s finest 
hour — for within half-an-hour the balloon 
had drooped to the ground sadly punctured. 
But by then enough had been said -— or so 
one would have thought — to dictate the 
labour Party's tactics on the Common Mar- 
ket from now on. Somewhere in Mr. Gait- 
skell’s mind there seems to have formed a 
vision of a dragon (Mr Macmillan’s Tory 
Party), a maiden (a betrayed and beleaguered 
Commonwealth) and a St George (a heroic 
Labour Party rushing forward — if necessary 
to the hustings —- on a mission of rescue and 
deliverance). 

Nor is the vision entirely mythical. Why 
the government should have chosen this 
moment to introduce its astonishingly ill- 
conceived, ill-considered and ill-drafted Com- 
monwealth Immigrants Bill may remain one 
of the unsolved mysteries of history. For the 
effect of it has been to cement the potentially 
threatening alliance between the Common- 
wealth lobby in the Conservative Party and 
the Opposition — and also to bring home to 
the Labour Party that nearly all the argu- 
ments it is currently using on behalf of Sir 
Grantley Adams and Mr Norman Manley 
over Commonwealth immigration apply with 
an equal validity to Mr Diefenbaker and Mr 
Holyoake over the Common Market. One 
almost suspects that if anyone ‘detests’ the 
government’s Immigration Bill more than Mr 
lain Macleod (who rather clouds the issue by 
introducing his hatred of the reasons for it as 
well), then it is probably Mr Roy Jenkins or 
Lord Gladwyn. For with its introduction 
there surely died their last remaining hope of 
keeping the Labour Party to even a passive 
pro-Common Market point of view. 

The question, of course, still remains of 
how far Mr Gaitskell is prepared to go. And 


seems 


HOWARD 


here it may be permissible to introduce a 
Strange quirk in his character. The Leader of 
the Opposition is never more stubborn or in- 
transigent than when under criticism or 
attack. If Monday's exploit into a fatherly 
protection of the Commonwealth (and, in 
particular, of a robustly Conservative govern- 
ment of Canada) had been a glorious success, 
then it is possible to believe that the Labour 
Party might have found itself encouraged by 
its leader from that moment on to leave the 
matter well alone. The fact that it was an 
ignominious failure (when Mr _ Heath's 
original text was published the bubble of any 
sinister scandal simply burst) seems certain to 
ensure that Mr Gaitskell will return to the 
charge again and again — the more so as he 
himself has been widely criticised for his 
handling of the issue. 

If Mr Gaitskell is now seriously in business 
as a defender of the Commonwealth there 
will, of course, be some fairly far-reaching 
political consequences. Mr Heath on Mon- 
day may well have had his greatest success 
as a government front-bench spokesman yet; 
but the fact of that success has not quite man- 
aged to alter the impression that the govern- 
ment in its Common Market negotiations is 
not quite washing with Camay soap. Some- 
where about the whole business there still 
clings a distasteful smell. And if the Labour 
Party from now on proposes to sniff the 
atmosphere vigilantly, the government will 
plainly have to abandon all hope of conduct- 
ing its parleyings with the Six in the dis- 
creet atmosphere it originally had in mind. 
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NEXT WEEK 
The Illusion of Civil Defence 


An authoritative 4-page feature by 

GERARD PIEL, Publisher of the ‘Scientific 

Ayierican’, critically examining US civil 

defence plans and their political and 
strategic implications. 





The stakes naturally are high — if only be. 
cause the Labour leadership until now has 
been as reluctant about being forced into an 
anti-European position as Mr Macmillan has 
been about being compelled into an anti; 
Commonwealth one. But events such as those 
of last Monday seem bound to command 
their logic — and for the first time it looks as 
if the- next election (coming sooner rather 
than later) could conceivably be fought be. 
tween a Labour Party championing the cause 
of the Commonwealth and a Conservative 
Party rallying to a faith in Europe. 

* * 7 


[he virulence and bitterness of Mr Aubrey 
Jones’ onslaught on the government Over its 
call-up proposals this week clearly took the 
Conservative front-bench by surprise. It 
should not, however, really have done so, for 
Mr Jones is the forgotten man of modern 
Toryism; and in politics it is the neglected 
people who are usually dangerous. 

Certainly the former Minister of Supply 
(at 50 the youngest of the rather sad group of 
Conservative ex-ministers in the House of 
Commons) built up a massive indictment 
against not only the government's present 
proposals but also the whole history of its 
defence policy since 1957. To do that may 
not have been difficult - the whole story is 
one of shreds and patches and the only 
wonder is that the Labour front-bench (still 
apparently ham-strung by its original support 
of the Sandys policy) has not been able to 
tear the whole thing apart long ago. 

Yet the intriguing aspect of Mr Aubrey 
Jones’ speech lay in the fact that it so clearly 
broke all the rules. The attack was not only 
on policies — it was also on individuals. As 
well as the open questioning of the Prime 
Minister’s motives in not being able to confess 
an error, there were the disparaging refer- 
ences to the Minister of Defence (Mr Watkin. 
son) and the Secretary of State for War (Mr 
Profumo). It was these which plainly shocked 
the majority of Conservative back-benchers - 
who at one point seemed scarcely able to 
believe their ears. 

They should perhaps have cast their minds 
back four years. They might then have re- 
membered that Mr Jones (at the time a rising 
Tory Minister of Fuel and Power) was in the 
post-Suez fiasco of petrol rationing forced to 
carry the whole can on behalf of the govern- 
ment, while the men at the Ministry of Trans- 
port escaped with their reputations unscathed. 
The then Minister of Transport was Mr 
Watkinson: his Under-Secretary was Mr 
Profumo. Perhaps old scores, like the old 
soldiers, never die. 

* * * 


It is easy to grow cynical in watching 
politicians - and to agree with Lloyd George 
that ‘there is no friendship at the top’. It 
therefore deserves to be recorded that the 
reason that Mr Gaitskell was away from the 
House of Commons last Tuesday was that he 
had cancelled all his appointments and taken 
the first available train to Wakefield to see 
Miss Alice Bacon who is seriously ill in 
hospital there. 

There can be two political views of Miss 
Bacon - especially in her role as chairman of 
the Labour Party’s publicity committee. And 
there can even be more than two of Mfr 
Gaitskell as leader of the Labour Party. But 
Mr Gaitskell’s gesture of personal loyalty and 
regard seems open only to a single interpreta 
tion. That Lloyd George was wrong - @ 
that even in politics (as the Liberal slogan had 
it at the last election) people count. 
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Comments on the Week’s News 


The ETU 


Changing the Rules 


It was a foregone conclusion that the Com- 
munists would use their control of the ETU 
rules revision conference — the delegates were 
picked when the CP apparatus was working 
smoothly — to offset their defeat in the union 
executive elections. The three main changes 
made at Hastings give ultimate power to the 
annual policy conference, in which the Com- 
munists still hope to command a good many 
votes; permit suspended officials the right of 
appeal to that conference; and ensure security 
of tenure for full-time officials over the age 
of 55. These changes certainly provide the 
Communist machine with prepared positions 
to which it can retreat when the new execu- 
tive takes office in January, but they do not 
mean that it will be able automatically to re- 
gain the degree of control it had before the 
court case and the recent executive elections. 

In the first place, if elections are fairly 
conducted, the number of Communists 
elected to the policy conference is likely to be 
greatly reduced. Even this year, at Ports- 
mouth, there was a sizeable minority opposed 
to the Haxell-Foulkes leadership; next May, 
the delegates will have been chosen under the 
eye of the new executive. Secondly, the new 
executive is made up of active and pre- 
dominantly left-wing members of the Labour 
Party, who will no longer be fighting under 
the disadvantages previously imposed on 
them by fraud, intimidation and skilful use 
of the rule book. Thirdly, the Communist 
Party itself is divided about its future tactics. 

The party has been gravely embarrassed 
by the behaviour of its ETU fraction, and 
some senior Communists believe that if 
Haxell and the others lose their appeal from 


Mr Justice Wynn's judgment. they should be 


expelled 
‘Stalinists’ 
cesses’. In 


from the party - no doubt as 
responsible for and ex- 
that case, an attempt would be 
made to build up a new ‘reformed’ or 22nd 


Congress-style party apparatus in the ETU, 


“errors 


probably under the leadership of Mr 
‘Honest John’ Hendy. 
Moscow 
Protecting Leningrad 
Our Moscow Correspondent writes: The 


visit of Halvard Lange, the Norwegian 
Foreign Minister, was arranged long before 
the Russian notes to Finland of 30 October 
brought the Baltic into the area of interna- 
tional tension. But naturally President Kek- 
konen’s presence here has meant that in re- 
futing Soviet allegations against Norway’s 
role in Nato, Lange has been seeking to 
relieve Soviet pressure on Finland as well as 
protecting the interests of his own country. 

The Russian insistence that the situation in 
Scandinavia is worsening probably derives 
from the increasing attention being given here 
to the nation’s defences in the light of con- 
ventional warfare. A great deal of thought 
has been put into analysing the political and 
Strategic mistakes made by Stalin and his 
advisers in the period between Munich and 
June 1941, when the Germans atacked the 
USSR. One of Stalin’s cardinal blunders, it is 
now felt, was to be too slow in securing 
Russia’s Baltic flank, thus exposing Lenin- 
grad to first attack. There is the utmost deter- 
mination to forestall any building up by 
Germany of politico-military positions in 
Scandinavia. Hence the depth of the sus- 
picions aroused by Strauss’s visit to Norway 
and of West Germany's growing influence in 
the Nato Baltic command. The argument that 





Moscow is oOver-estimating German military 
potentialities, which is being used with quict 
authority by Swedish diplomats, has no effect 
here. Nor does anything but scorn meet the 
classic western argument that a Germany 
controlled by Nato is no menace to the 
Soviet Union. So convinced are the Russians 
of the contrary that they see nothing incom- 
patible with the principles of peaceful co- 
existence in their stern warnings to Halvard 
Lange that Norway's present course could 
lead to the total obliteration of the country 
in the event of war. The most the Russians 
can hope for in this argument is that Lange 
will leave more determined than ever to keep 
nuclear rocket bases off Norwegian soil. 


Sydney 

Menzies plays it cool 

A special correspondent in Sydney writes: 
After the first week of the campaign, Mr 
Arthur Calwell’s Australian Labour Party 
looked as if it had its best chance of winning 
a federal election since it lost power in 1949. 
Mr Menzies had given Mr Calwell plenty to 
campaign about — a blundering deflationary 
policy which has left over 100,000 jobless, 
and a foreign policy which in Suez, South 
Africa and the UN implied that power poli- 
tics have not changed since the 19th century. 
Mr Calwell is making the best of his chance. 

But he is still unlikely to win. The Menzies 
government has a record majority of 32 in 
the House of Representatives and it would 
require a swing of seven per cent throughout 
the country to unseat it. Even in the most 
marginal seats (there are 17 government 
members whose majorities range from 50 to 
5,831), Labour is too disorganised to be able 
to swing the votes, basically because it still 
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has not recovered from the purges of the mid- 
1950’s when Dr Evatt’s attack on Mr Santa- 
maria’s Catholic faction led to the formation 
of the Democratic Labour Party, and left 
the rest of the ALP split between a demoral- 
ised opportunistic right-wing and a left-wing 
that collaborates with Communists. Mr Cal- 
well is not the sort of leader to take the 
strong measures necessary to restore party 
unity, and however much he papers over the 
cracks, the party has rarely before had less 
confidence in itself. 

In Victoria, where its state executive is 
sometimes indistinguishable from a Commu- 
nist front and party branches are folding up 
through lack of members, it even lost a seat 
in the recent state elections, despite rising 
unemployment and a business slump. In addi- 
tion the Democratic Labour Party, which 
has not decided whether it wants ultimately 
to rejoin a reformed Labour Party or develop 
into a permanent third party, continues to 
split the Labour vote and give its first pref- 
erence votes to Menzies candidates. In the 
1958 Federal election 14 Labour candidates 
were defeated solely by these DLP prefer- 
ences going to government candidates. 

Australia badly needs a radical party and 
Labour is the obvious vehicle for radical 
ideas. But although the federal constitution 
has made nationalisation impossible, this has 
not stimulated thinking about alternative 
techniques. Revisionism has hardly touched it 
yet and it still talks the class-war language 
which prosperity has reduced to a quaint 
dialect. Its leaders have almost no contact 
with productivity-minded economists. . So 
when Mr Calwell finished attacking Mr Men- 
zies he had little to offer except increased 
social services. In foreign policy he was com- 
mitted by his left-wing to attack Seato, in the 
name of neutralism, and by his right-wing to 
support it, in the national interest. He there- 
fore recommended it be converted into a cul- 
tural agency. The measure of his modernity 
and leadership is seen in his objection to ‘the 
conscription of Australian youth to serve 
under Asian commanders’. 

Confronted by ‘new thinking’ of this level, 
Mr Menzies’ only serious danger is in the 
Senate where his absolute majority over 
Labour and Democratic Labour senators is 
only two: a small swing there could result in 
a hostile Senate. Otherwise he can afford to 
play it cool. 


Tanganyika 


Famine Farewell 

TRISTRAM BETTS writes: We have at last 
had the reply of the Colonial Secretary to the 
many appeals made to him for help to 
Tanganyika in her present difficulties over 
the famine. There were three courses Mr 
Maudling might have taken. He might have 
wheedled from the Treasury the £1 million or 
more which the calamity has cost Tan- 
ganyika, as he was asked to do by the all- 
party delegation of MPs on 30 October. He 
might at least have met the £300,000 bill for 
the distribution of American maize to the 
famine areas, as has so readily been done for 
Kenya. Or he might have made immediately 
available the funds already promised for 
1963-4, so as to give Tanganyika a breathing 
space and avert the disruption of the 
Development Plan. But he has done none of 
these things. He has, in fact, returned a 
categorical refusal to give Tanganyika any 
help whatsoever, of any kind, beyond the 
financial agreement reached last August be- 
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fore the impact of the famine had been 
significantly felt. 

The length of time he has taken to reach 
this decision is perhaps an indication that his 
refusal emanates, not from his own desires 
and judgement, but from the Treasury. But 
he still has to make a case for rejecting Mr 
Nyerere’s appeal for help and the representa- 
tions made, not only by the delegation, but 
also from both sides of the House during the 
debate on the Tanganyika Independence Bill. 
The arguments he uses are based on the 
alleged generosity of the financial agreement 
already reached with Tanganyika and on the 
territory's prospects of further financial aid 
after independence from West Germany, the 
US and other sources. But the latter, of 
course, are still unspecified and will take 
time to negotiate, and as for the former, was 
it really so generous? To cover her transition 
to independence, and as a contribution to the 
current Development Plan which was 
approved by Britain, Tanganyika is to receive, 
between 1961 and 1964, £83 million in grants 
and £13 million in loans. But of the grant aid 
more than half is money already allocated, 
while the whole sum represents little more 
than 6s a year per head of population. Of 
the loans £9 million is exclusively for the 
compensation and pensions; schemes of the 
mainly British civil service, leaving only 
£4 million for productive development. And 
although £6 million of these loans (for civil 
service compensation) is interest-free, the 
terms for the rest are such that they will add 
an immediate burden of £500,000 a year to 
Tanganyika’s already overstrained budget. 
This currently runs at only £21 million a 
year and is likely to be further depleted by 
the effects on the economy of this year’s crop 
failures and the loss of a million head of 
domestic livestock. 

In any case, this financial agreement was 
arrived at as a basis for normal planning for 
the territory, to which the cost of the famine 
is an unforeseen and disastrous addition. The 
famine itself, moreover, has occurred while 
Britain is still the responsible authority. 


Peking 


Hoxha’s Choice 

A Student of the Chinese press writes: 
Conveniently for the present Chinese line, 
the 20th anniversary of the Albanian Labour 
Party almost coincided with the 22nd Con- 
gress of the CPSU in Moscow. Both before 
and after Krushchev had accused the Alban- 
ian party of Stalinist excesses and denounced 
them for their failure to understand his de- 
Stalinisation policy, Chinese newspapers and 
radio fulsomely described the Sino-Albanian 
friendship which ‘no force could destroy’. 

The anniversary was greeted by a variety 
of stories. All papers described Albania’s suc- 
cessful fulfilment of targets of the national 
economic plan for the first nine months of 
the year. Kwang-ming Jih-pao printed a 
column of photos depicting the happy and 
fruitful life of the Albanian people. Jen-min 
Jih-pao front-paged the message from the 
Chinese Communist Party to that of Albania 
with whom they had formed a ‘profound 
comradeship-in-arms’. ‘By persistently waging 
a principled, resolute struggle against Yugo- 
slav modern revisionism, it has played an im- 
portant role in preserving the purity of 
Marxism-Leninism’. 

Many tributes to the Albanian Labour 
Party as the infallible exponent of the purest 
Marxism-Leninism appeared in the Chinese 


press. Most significant of all was the articl 
written by Mehmet Shehu, a member of the 
Albanian Politbureau, in the Jen-min Jih-pao, 
Writing at a moment when Moscow had 
already demoted Stalin from the mausoleum 
he said: ‘The teachings of Marx, Engels 
Lenin and Stalin are the reliable compass of 
our Party.’ He made a vicious onslaught on the 
‘modern revisionists’ especially Yugoslay, 
and then in phrases which undoubtedly also 
reflect the Chinese line, claimed that the 
purity of Albanian Communist theory rested 
on the fact that they ‘had always seen clearly 
the danger of revisionism to the Communist 
movement’. 

This identity of Chinese and Albaniag 
policy was earlier implied by the Jen-min 
Jih-pao’s publicity for an editorial in the 
Albanian Communist paper Zeri i Popullit 
and its treatment of Mr Krushchev’s attack 
on Albanian at the CPSU’s 22nd Congress, 
The rally in Peking on 8 November was used 
by the Albanian Ambassador in China to 
reply to Mr K. His speech was widely re. 
ported in the Chinese press. ‘It is regrettable’ 
he said, ‘that the platform of the 22nd 
Congress of the CPSU was used by some 
persons to attack the Albanian Labour Party 
and to slander it without any grounds. . ,, 
Is this not crude intervention by one party in 
the internal affairs of another? ... The 
splitters of the Socialist camp and of the inter. 
national Communist and working-class move. 
ment bear grave responsibility before the 
whole of progressive mankind.’ 

Although it was ten days after its delivery 
in Tirana, Jen-min Jih-pao gave 34 pages to 
the full text of Enver Hoxha’s attack on Mr 
K., accusing him of joining ‘the chorus of 
Tito and Karamanlis who allege that we are 
the Balkan warmongers.’ 

Albania’s ‘correct political line’ is thus now 
very familiar to the Chinese people. Their 
newspapers do not attack the Soviet elephant 
directly, but they use the Albanian flea to 
tickle his feet. 


Ghana’s Crisis 


By Our Special Correspondent in Accra 


The Queen's visit has left two conflicting 
impressions in Ghana. The first is genuine 
pleasure at its success, marked by un-self- 
conscious social contact between a white 
queen and black leaders; the second is an 
angry feeling against the ‘humiliations’ of the 
debate in Britain about the ‘wisdom’ of the 
visit. 

Yet the royal tour has not affected the 
political crisis here. It can be stated in simple 
terms. Is Ghana to reject and destroy every 
form of colonialism and _ neo-colonialism, 
refuse to seek foreign capital, tighten its belt, 
and build a new society slowly and painfully 
on its own savings? Or is it to plunge into a 
crash programme of development with the 
aid of any overseas capital it can find in the 
hope that the foundations of a modern 
economy can be quickly laid without putting 
the nation in pawn to foreign capitalists? 

Ghanaians would like to get the best of 
both these worlds, to continue their social 
and economic progress, together with expet- 
sive foreign policies, without becoming be 
holden to any foreigner. Sometimes it has 
seemed that the government believed it could 
achieve this ideal. Many of the difficulties of 
the past year are due to the painful fact that 
a semi-developed country of less than seven 
million people cannot achieve the impossible 
in a hard-hearted world. 
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Ghana today is the most exciting place in 
the African continent. Its people are warm- 
hearted, volatile and impetuous. They are the 
pioneers in African independence, are ever- 
ready to help all other Africans to achieve 
nationhood and to show the world that they 
are capable of taking a leading part in global 
affairs. But they are like other human beings; 
when they are asked to accept lower wages 
and pay more for their food they grumble. 
Thus the July budget, designed to meet a 
severe deficit, raised prices by the imposition 
of a purchase tax and lowered wages by a 
forced saving of five per cent. It quickly 
brought a hostile reaction to the government. 
This might not have been so severe if it had 
been handled with greater psychological 
imagination. 

Nkrumah’s dawn broadcast in April un- 
doubtedly created an initial sense of 
idealism: his demand that ostentatious living 
by Ministers and other public figures must 
stop, offset the widespread cynicism created 
by the contrast between austerity for the 
masses and lavish spending by the leaders. If 
that broadcast had been followed by drastic 
action the budget might have been accepted 
in an idealist spirit. But little happened be- 
tween April and July. Nor did the budget 
provisions inspire a spirit of sacrifice. If 
Ministers had set an example by reducing 
their own salaries the reaction might have 
been dilferent. The situation became worse 
when the President, perhaps the only man 
completely trusted by the nation, left on an 
overseas tour the day after the budget speech. 

It is not surprising that at this point 
Ghanaian good-humour was strained too far. 
The strike of railway and harbour workers in 
Takoradi was aimed at the government and 
the trade union leadership. Some of its 
leaders Were prominent party men. This was 
a political revolt stimulated by economic 
grievances. All appeals by the party leaders 
fell on deaf ears: the strikers demanded a 
change of policy, and they had hopes of 
spreading the strike throughout the country. 

When Nkrumah returned from abroad he 
found his government in danger. Moreover, 
such a tense situation encouraged the 
Opposition to play for party advantage 
against the CPP regime. To appease the party 
discontents the President sacrificed his two 
closest colleagues, Botsio and Gbedemah, 
together with other old comrades, as 
evidence that he would take action against 
high living. It was to avoid the danger that 
the Opposition would capitalise on the unrest 
that he detained its leaders, as well as those 
who had promoted the strike. 

Two questions are immediately raised by 
these measures. Did the palace revolution in 
the Cabinet satisfy the expectations raised by 
the dawn broadcast? And did the use of 
preventive detention abrogate the rule of 
law? The Cabinet changes may have slightly 
appeased the critics of ministerial high 
living, but their effect was diminished when 
others who remained ministers and leading 
public servants were known to be as bad as 
those who were removed for using their office 
for private gain. It is much more than a 
coincidence that Botsio and Gbedemah 
represented the older, conventional view of 
party and government policy, whilst the new 
possessors of power come from the younger 
radical group within the CPP which demands 
a ‘Socialist’ and ‘anti-colonial’ policy. 

It is this group, too, which regards the rule 
of law as an outworn relic of the colonial 
powers. Their attitude is that: those who 
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seriously oppose the government are guilty of 
treason; if they are put on trial the complexi- 
ties of the law may allow them to escape; if 
they are tried for treason they might have to 
be executed; so it is best for all concerned to 
detain them by executive order. 

When the White Paper is published it will 
no doubt argue that the strike was political, 
illegal and revolutionary; that it was 
fomented and supported by overseas firms 
anxious to overthrow the government; and 
that all the detainees were involved in this 
treacherous plot. The actual evidence is un- 
likely to be accepted by public opinion; the 
reaction will probably be the cynical one that 
any government would use such arguments to 
justify itself. But Ghanaians will not judge 
their government by its adherence to the rule 
of law. They expect a government to act 
toughly towards its opponents, particularly 
when those opponents include some of the 
men who are suspected of trying to delay 
independence in 1957. Nor will they judge it 
solely by the rise or fall in standards of 
living. The workers may be persuaded to 
accept bonds valued at 5 per cent of their 
wages over £10 a month, and the cocoa 
farmers induced to take 54 shillings a load 
instead of 60 shillings. They will, however, do 
this only if they are convinced that everyone 
in the country is sharing in the sacrifice for a 
common ideal. 

This ideal may be called ‘Socialism’; but it 
is difficult to justify a policy as Socialist 
which involves spending a third more on 
defence than on education: which allows 
wasteful luxury spending in embassies all 


over the world; which still permits a striking 
contrast between the life of leaders and 
masses; which builds huge, expensive public 
edifices but leaves many country areas with- 
out schools or teachers. 

Yet ‘African Socialism’ can still become 
Ghana's greatest contribution to the ‘African 
Personality’. Kwame Nkrumah is more 
isolated and vulnerable than ever before 
since the dismissal of his nearest colleagues: 
because he is not only Head of State but also 
Prime Minister, the actions of his ministers 
can involve him in c-iticism. Still, lonely 
though he must be, he is still the centre of 
power — and at heart he is an old-fashioned 
Socialist, who stands against the jingoistic, 
military concept of nationalism and for 
equality, justice and humanism. He is grossly 
overburdened with responsibility and urgently 
needs officials and lieutenants of integrity and 
intelligence. If he could now achieve a 
synthesis of policy between domestic 
austerity, puritanical public spirit, selective 
foreign investment and directed national 
planning, he could solve the dilemma of his 
nation. This could provide the case-study of 
African Socialism sorely needed by the whole 
continent. 

Can personal liberty be added to economic 
achievement? On Nkrumah’s statue there is 
an inscription ‘Seek ye first the political 
kingdom’; it may well be that in Ghana, and 
in the rest of ex-colonial Africa, the political 
kingdom of individual liberty can only be 
found through the creation of a stable 
economic kingdom which provides a sense of 
security without which liberty rarely appears. 


Smart-Set Socialists 


DORIS LESSING 


After criticising John Berger's television 
programme in the New _ STaTESMAN of 
10 November, I got three hysterical telephone 
calls — two anonymous — a shower of abusive 
letters and one piece of dirtied lavatory 
paper. What was all this about? Not whether 
I was right or wrong about the programme, a 
point scarcely raised, but because | was pub- 
licly criticising a fellow Socialist. Which is 
where we came in: Berger's letter in the 
previous issue complained that the Socialist 
New STATESMAN criticised Socialists. 

Extraordinary! For who are these so 
touchy Socialists? A group fighting for their 
lives and their country’s future in the Cuban 
mountains? A minority hunted by the Czarist 
police or the NKVD? A bunch of early 
British Socialists necessarily defensive because 
they have limited means of spreading their 
ideas? Not at all. British Socialists write 
articles and draw cartoons for national news- 
papers, run TV programmes, give TV inter- 
views, make films, are popular playwrights, 
are generally courted and publicised. 

Should we not at least ask why, at a time 
when ‘everyone is a Socialist’, we employ, like 
so many Pavlovian dogs, defensive reflexes 
proper to other countries? Should we not 
even ask why so many people are effortlessly 
Socialist now, when one glance around the 
world shows that there was never a time 
harder to think, act or live like a Socialist; or, 
for that matter. to define what Socialism is? 
Why is it that the obvious slogan for Britain 
now is: It’s smart to be a Socialist? It is 
because we are no threat to that senile public 
school bully who owns and disposes of this 
country; and who, in his favourite disguise as 


kindly nanny, croaks: ‘Do play children, I 
like watching you.’ Playing is exactly what 
we are doing. 

Five minutes with a non-Establishment 
Socialist from East Germany or Hungary 
shows how enviable we are. They must spend 
their energies on learning how to say what 
they think through the lines of what they 
have to write, edit or teach; or on preserving 
standards in isolated groups. The briefest 
meeting with that rare bird, an American 
Socialist, reminds. one of the political and 
psychological effects of living permanently on 
the defensive. An African nationalist is pre- 
occupied with the basic question: how shall 
1 feed and house the people? 

They envy us, thinking we (because we are 
free from the political and economic pres- 
sures that circumscribe them) are offered a 
unique opportunity that Socialists in no other 
country and no other time have had: com- 
plete freedom to think, to link one idea with 
another, to develop Socialism imaginatively. 
They see us, not only as able to challenge our 
own government with a form of Socialism 
highly developed in its possibilities for free- 
dom and individuality; but free to speculate 
in a way that might throw a new Socialist 
light on the witches’ cauldron of good and 
evil possibilities that the world is now. British 
Socialists could have shown (had we the will 
to understand our unique position, instead of 
enjoyably posturing around in out-of-date or 
self-indulgent attitudes) an example of what 
Socialist intellectual responsibility should be. 

I think the time is coming when we shall 
look back and kick ourselves for the oppor- 
tunities we have lost. It is not likely, in a 
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world where all the pressures are towards 
conformity, that Britain can wholly escape, 
No, 1 don't think that a brutal dictatorship 
is on the cards, but I can see only too clearly 
a darkening fog of urbane authoritarianism 
under which we caper and prance, getting our 
kicks from shouting insults at the police, 
thumbing our noses at wicked capitalists from 


the Royal Court stage, using irrelevant 
shibboleths like: Socialists should not 


criticise one another publicly. Shadow-boxing 
with imaginary enemies, we excuse ourselves 
for not facing the real pressures on us all, 

The most dangerous of these are oblique 
and complicated. They work in a way to 
emasculate and soften, beguiling us into 
being bland, charming, witty, or — if our 
temperaments don't run this way — encourag- 
ing us to be enfants terribles or licensed 


clowns. The last is the role allotted, for 
instance, to the tragic Brendan Behan 
(recently it was Dylan Thomas) whose 


private agony is shaped into an image of 
endearing explosiveness for reluctantly. 
conforming citizens to half-envy, half-mock, 
thus relieving them of the necessity to think 
about what he really stands for. 

The maxim that Socialists should keep up 
a public front never made sense without its 
corollary, that Socialists should privately 
maintain a high standard of critical responsi- 
bility for each other's work and _ public 
attitudes. Out of date? Of course: the idea 
belonged to the time when Socialists saw 
themselves as a unified force, whereas we 
have never been more isolated from each 
other. But the idea that Socialists should not 
criticise each other is also out of date. 
Keeping it is nothing but a recipe for 
perpetuating our divisions. 

The reaction to my saying this will 
probably be a  50,000-word monograph 
which will suggest, in words of 12 syllables, 
that the reason why Socialists are now riven 
into cliques and distrusting groups is that 
capitalist society has an inner drive towards 
fragmentation. If we are not gadflies we are 
pedants. We have become our own eunuchs. 
For months and months we have been read- 
ing, in a dozen Socialist journals. intermin- 
ably dreary polemics about something called 
‘Communication’. This was mostly about 
television. But I can’t remember anything 
being said that might help to answer the 
question: why does someone like John 
Berger, who has combined for years a unique 
artistic sensibility with an acute intelligence 
in an attempt to rescue from the philistines 
the idea that art must not be for a minority 
— how does it happen that he should now, 
and from the highest possible motives, be 
content to turn himself into a kind of Wilfred 
Pickles of the National Gallery? Why should 
Tynan, a brilliant Socialist critic, who has 
done for the theatre what Berger did for art, 
now run a television programme which is 
bland when it isn’t chi-chi? I ask this at the 
risk of another storm of letters, this time 
from the defenders of the helpless Mr Tynan, 
because of my belief that we should be the 
first and public critics of our own side when 
it lets itself down. 

To say, as one person did, that we should 
not criticise Socialists doing a difficult job. is 
to make it impossible to ask the key ques- 
tion: why is it difficult? To say one is an 
intellectual snob for disliking popular pro- 
grammes that present art to a mass audience 
inhibits the essential questions: how is art 
presented? Is it being presented by Socialists 
better than by non-Socialists? If Socialists 


[Continued on Page 824 
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don't do a better job than non-Socialists, 
what is the point of doing it at all? What 
effect does it have on people who have come 
to rely on Berger and Tynan for their stan- 
dards when they see them running pro- 
grammes no better, and possibly worse, than 
existing ones? What dangers reside in the 
idea of a mass audience that make the most 
discriminating people start lowering their 
standards, apparently without being aware of 
it? Is it possible that the particular vulner- 
abilities of Socialists make it more easy for 
them to vulgarise art than for non-Socialists? 
Why should the monster always be wooing 
Socialists when, once it has got them, it tries 
to muzzle them, or provides a climate where 
they muzzle themselves? 

The answer to the last is that television is 
part of the machinery this system uses to 
capture or tame its critics — as the pre-Tynan 
theatre did; as the commercial cinema still 
does. 

Perhaps we would relieve the isolation that 
makes us tempted by the monsters if we took 
responsibility for all the aspects of the move- 
ment we are part of by saying aloud, all the 
time, what we only now say privately. If we 
do not, we are guilty of that contempt for the 
public that we ascribe to our enemies. What 
is the use of muttering and complaining and 
admitting in groups of two, six, or 15? Such 
groups make sense in totalitarian countries, 
none in ours. We forge chains for ourselves 
where none exist. Why are we so reluctant to 
say, for instance, that Nkrumah is currently 
betraying the ideals he has stood for? That it 
is at least possible all is not right with the 
Cuban revolution? That the left wing of the 
Labour Party is arid and unimaginative? 
That the hysteria endemic in the Committee 
of 100 has already done an important move- 
ment damage, and will, if not understood and 
checked, do more? It is because we refuse to 
recognise as intellectual irresponsibility that 
familiar condition on the Left where our 
opponents discuss aloud things we know to be 
true, while we keep silent out of irrational 
loyalty until forced by circumstances into an 
admission. 

Does it never even strike us to ask why 
most of our ideas are boring or irrelevant at 
a time when the world is jumping like a fire- 
cracker? What kind of imagination is it we 
are refusing to use? Is there no way of 
enlarging the Socialist vision, so that we feel 
something more constructive than incredulous 
impotent disgust in a month when Stalingrad 
becomes Volgograd; when 13 Italian boys get 
murdered by the Congolese in error; when 
the wall dividing Berlin is decorated with 
wreaths marking the deaths of those trying to 
cross it; when the Paris police murder 60 
Algerians and dump the corpses in the Seine; 
when our own government publicly acknow- 
ledges its total failure of nerve and its lack of 
confidence in Britain by imposing a legal 
colour bar on immigrants? 

Who is expressing, in a way that people can 
really respond to, the nature of the world we 
live in? Not the reasonable, the academic, 
the amenable, the timid, the legalistic 
Socialists. As things are we rely, for gleams 
of illumination into this brutal surrealistic 
farce we are part of, on sad, erratically 
inspired, prophetic dervishes like Norman 
Mailer, John Osborne, Hlasko, Donleavy, 
Pinter, on jazzmen and junkies, on the high- 
reaching failures and outcasts, on the mirror- 
ing neurotics whose collisions with life are so 
violent they at least send off crazy showers of 
sparks that light the sordid anarchy we have 
made ourselves impotent to change. 


London Diary 
CHARON 


I can’t see why, if Nasser is convinced there 
has been a plot to assassinate him, he 
shouldn't make some fuss about it. So far. his 
action in ordering the arrest of four officials 
of the French Property Commission in Cairo 
has been regarded by everybody as either 
hopelessly deluded or rank bad form. There’s 
no doubt, of course, that some French circles 
have had it in for Nasser ever since Suez. Did 
not even that comparatively liberal-minded 
pair, the brothers Bromberger, coriclude their 
Secrets of Suez with a solemn injunction: 
‘The problem remains . . . the day will come 
when Egypt will have to make new calcula- 
tions . . .’ En principe, with French political 
and public conduct in its present state of 
lawlessness and chaos, anything is rather 
more than likely to happen. I wish, mean- 
while, we had a clue to the motivation of 
Target Number One for the French plotter, 
their own President. De Gaulle’s demeanour 
on his English visit seems to have been more 
other-worldly than ever. I have been reading 
the Institute of Comparative Medicine's re- 
port on the bascular problems of long-necked 
animals to see if this could throw light. 


* * * 


‘Portugal is whole-heartedly engaged in the 
fight for the preservation of the western way 
of life. So say the ‘Friends of Portugal’, 
a newly formed body whose opening cam- 
paign literature has just reached me from 
Lisbon. The FOP strictly exclude Portuguese 
nationals. They are drawn from the various 
business communities in Portugal. Two of 
their founder members are Mr R. J. A. 
McInerny, a British manufacturer, who has 
business interests in both Portugal and 
Angola, and Mr S. Nyborg of Sweden. Most 
west European nationalities are represented; 
but there is no US citizen listed. It won't 
surprise anyone who knows Portugal to find 
the British residents are becoming alarmed 
at the rapid — by Portuguese tempo — decline 
of the Salazar regime. In Lisbon there is a 
large (more than 2,000) British colony. In 
Oporto most of the port shippers are to the 
right of Dr Salazar. Socially they are charm- 
ing. Physiologically as well as politically, they 
are a type apart; they have other-worldly, 
rosy bronzed complexions compounded of 
sun, the Douro mist and Port, especially 
tawny Port, unfortified, which they drink as 
a table wine; it tastes utterly delicious, like 
no wine anywhere else. The last time I visited 
them was some years after the end of the war 
but they were still agonising about the hard- 
ships they had suffered. One of them, hearing 
I was a journalist, made a journey of 60 miles 
to make sure that I received a photostat copy 
of a holograph letter from the Duke of 
Gloucester thanking him for the knitting of 
some woollen comforts for the troops which 
he had undertaken. 

rs * - 


‘If there were as many trees as priests this 
island would be the most beautiful place in 
the world.’ This was Pierre Loti’s verdict on 
Malta. I don’t suppose it would have brought 
much comfort to Tom Driberg and Ian 
Mikardo as they dodged the anti-Socialist 
gun-pellets on the 40th anniversary of Malta’s 
first election. The reasons why the Catholic 
church in Malta is so virulently anti-Socialist 
are complex. There is the Ultrist tradition. 
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There is also a peculiarly intricate relation 
between the church and the handful of ruling 
Maltese families such as the Scilunas, the 
Cassar-Torregianos’' and the Chapples. They 
investments in the City of London total ovg 
£80 million. Despite their charm, the 
Maltese were never treated as equals 
British naval society. | remember one exa 
Maltese complaining that he'd paid £20,0q) 
for a perfectly good papal title but had hag 
to go in to dinner far below a Lloyd Georg 
baronet. Britain, say Maltese nationalists, 
always had an enervating effect upon 
island. ‘The only time we ever really fleé 
you was during the Crimean war and the 
all the profit was made by a few.’ F 

There’s certainly no doubt about Ma 
poverty. “Bells, yells, and smells’, complained 
Byron; the Maltese, too poor to afford beh 
ropes, made an unearthly din banging th 
clappers. Up to the beginning of World Wa 
II there was a special Maltese coin worth, 
twelfth of a penny. You can get one today 
for a shilling or two from a numismatist. 4 
twelfth of a penny was the nightly charg 
made for the 20-30,000-odd Maltese who used 
to sleep in the Mandareggio — a cavern by 
the Marsamuscetto harbour, once used fo 
house galleys, later converted into a giant 
dosshouse. The Maitese themselves maintaiz 
that whenever they can break free from 
British rule they do well. In Australia and 
the US, they become respectable citizem 
Their attachment - in London - to th 
second oldest profession in the world thy 
attribute to a combination of extrem 
poverty, over-population and the influence gf 
the Royal Navy. 

* * * 


For warmth and comfort on a dat 
November morning, always one of the com 
vulsive death-throes of the year, I recommend 
the Reptile House. (It’s always among th 
most popular Zoo houses, though the publics 
attitude towards the inmates is markedly am 
bivalent.) The Reptile House, though stil 
under-stocked, is beginning to look up a bit 
at last after a rather long dim period during 
which the cages have been re-glassed so ® 
to avoid reflection. It’s remarkable how geod 
cage-illumination will show off what Vic 
torian naturalists used to call a ‘handsome 
specimen’. The India Rat Snake, that elegant 
yellow and black speckled non-venomow 
colubrine, was racing round his tree stump, 
decorated with artificial greenery, like a ring 
of light. The Banded Basilisk is a quite small 
lizard, only 2 feet long, but he looks so proud 
and vital, with that waving crest of scales o 
his head and back, and stares so fixedly thi 
you can quite understand why they named 
him after his mythical counterpart in the old 
world. (In fact. Basilius Vittartus comes from 
South America; he has the peculiar proper 
of being able to rear up on his hind feet aw 
run on water.) 

* * * 


The star of the Reptile House is the King 
Cobra, 14 feet long, thriving now on an aver 
age of two grass snakes a fortnight. As wel 
as being cannibals, and fussy at that, King 
Cobras are hyper-sensitive; this one has 
settled down very well, though he has to & 
helped - held in a leather noose - to shed his 
skin. The most beautifully coated snake is th 











Garboon Viper, its back a delicious mixture 
of shaded beige geometrical patterns. (lonids, 
the eccentric snake collector from Tanganyiki 
fondles the Garboon Viper with its bug 
poisoned glands and long hypodermic needle 
fangs as if it were a puppy — almost.) R 
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That’s the gain of the NEW A60 


FASTER Some drivers live in Lilliput-land. They settle for under-power. Maybe you 
feel you don’t belong to that class. Try the new A60. The simple data is: 1622 cc. 61 bhp, 
well over 80 mph. That gives you enough extra to shrug off most sane competition on 
a safe straight road. To go clean ahead from the lights. Why settle for less? 

FASTER Make a simple test. Drive four guests off in a new A60. Add up the compli- 
ments as they come (they should reach double figures). In the £ everyone is able to 
stretch his legs. Sit back in comfort. Breathe. Talk. Enjoy the journey. The duotone 
trim strikes a restful modern note. The engine’s a gentle hum. Anchorage points 


for seat belts have been provided. Why settle for less? 
FASTER The new A60isa very advanced car. It looks very 
stylish in the showroom. But there’s only one way to get to 
know it—get out and drive it. Phone up your Austin dealer 
and ask him to put you on his booking list for a free trial run. 
The A60 costs £585 plus £269.7.3 P.T. and Surcharge. 

BIG EXTRA For the first time ever Austin offer fully 
automatic transmission in a car of this class. With the new 
Borg Warner 35 system you simply relax and steer. No gear 
shift; no clutch pedal. The price of this ultimate piece of 
self-indulgence is very modest. 


Personal Exports Division: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM 
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House keepers, I find, tend to be dedicated 
zoologists. Trying to show off, 1 asked one 
young keeper if he had ever seen the largest 
European snake, the one which the French 
refer to in awed tones as Le grand couleuvre 
de Montpelier? (Its six feet long, only eight 
inches longer than the record English grass- 
snake.) ‘Oh yes,’ he said, ‘I caught one and 
was bitten by him — only by the front fangs 
though.’ The bite of back-fanged snakes is 
sometimes an unknown quantity. For a time 
it was thought that the Boomslange, the South 
African tree snake, a_ beautifully slender 
living-green creature, Was non-venomous. 
The other day a Boomslange ungratefully 
sank its back fangs into an American herpi- 
tologist’s hand and he died. 


* * * 


The November fly: he emerged from his 
hangar behind the curtains the moment I 
switched on the bed-table lamp. A huge blue- 
bottle; he must have been nearly half an inch 
long; his abdomen was fat and drooping. He 
flew very slowly at a low altitude, about 
5 foot 6 inches, making a loud insistent buzz 
that had a querulous undertone of ill-health. 
He seemed to be having such bad engine 
trouble that I thought he couldn't possibly 
keep airborne for long, but he could; he flew 
on and on up and down the length of the 
room in untidy elliptical spirals, keeping just 
out of reach of the bed. Once I nearly caught 
him between the pages of an open book but 
he went into a vertical climb. Exhausted by 
the effort he rested on the ceiling, but not for 
long. I have never been so persecuted by an 
insect in this country, not even in mid- 
summer. I was just going to get out of bed 
and go into action against him when a sudden 
wave of childish anthropomorphic sentimen- 
tality overtook me: poor old blue-bottle, 
trying so hard to keep going, like an aged 
roué or a veteran politician; let him have his 
last flight. In the morning he was dead on 
the carpet. Heart, I suppose. I wish I knew 
more about flies; must find out sometime. 


This England 


Prizes £1 for the first entry and 10/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


Another father said that after hearing of the 
incidents in which his boy had been concerned 
he had ‘clipped him round the earhole’. Com- 
mented the chairman (Lady Little): “Well done. 
You are a model parent.’ The clerk, Mr G. H. 
Scatliff, added: “That is the sort of language the 
magistrates like to hear.’ — Evening Argus. (J. T. 


Bunn.) 


A woman arrested for suspected soliciting 
claimed at Brighton Magistrates’ Court today 
that a police constable ‘brutally hit’ her five or 
six times on the face. She said she solicited ‘for 
educational reasons and to find a different way 
of life’. Brighton Evening Argus. (Mrs E. M. 
Bogle.) 


Undertaker George Frederick Marsland, of 
Old Street, Ashton, told Ashton magistrates 
today that his ‘busy’ season is approaching. He 
was applying successfully for the lifting of a 
driving ban imposed in February for being in 
charge of a van while under the influence of 
drink. — Manchester Evening News. (H. J. Whit- 
taker.) 


1 wonder how much the biology lectures to 
children in school lead to sex experiments in 
teenagers of today. In my youth we were taught 
that babies came as a result of prayer. — Letter 
in West London Press. (Ellen Hennessy.) 
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Pocket Hogarth 


Osbert Lancaster may be likened to one of 
those square and numinous Watchers by 
Lynn Chadwick. His large, handsome, leonine 
head and expressive face (punctuated by a 
bristling ‘guardee’ moustache) and his massive 
torso form an upper part slightly bulkier than 
his total frame seems ready to bear; while his 
eyebrows and shoulders are often lifted as 
though to assist in the process of levitation. 

Would the modern social history of Britain 
have been different if Mr Lancaster had been 
an inch or two taller? The early clues to Mr 
Lancaster’s later development that he has 
himself recalled, in unusually sharp detail, 
are so profuse that an analyst might suspect 
that there had been a certain amount of 
artistic selection and rearrangement. These 
recollections are mostly to be found in a 
nostalgic fragment of autobiography pub- 
lished in Boston, Mass, in 1953 (but not, save 
for two chapters, in England); but he also 
talks uninhibitedly in private conversation of 
what seems to have been a rich example of 
the standard upper middle-class Edwardian 
infancy - rich in colour rather than 
financially: his parents’ income was some 
£600 a year, which enabled them to main- 
tain a cook, a housemaid, a nurse and a 
boot-boy. A grave disadvantage of the 
modern servantless home, says Mr Lancaster, 
is that there is no one for the children to 















































talk to: ‘A mother’s love is all very well, by 
it is a poor substitute for good relations with 
the cook.’ 
One comment that has been made on Mr 
Lancaster’s celebrated Daily Express dray. 
ings is that the female characters in them are 
far more real than the male, who tend to be 
stock types or, indeed, ‘feeds’ to the females 
Be that as it may, the young Osbert grew up 
in a predominantly female household. His 
father was killed in the First World War. His 
mother was a pupil of G. F. Watts. Aunts 
bulked large in his life. He has described 
himself at his mother’s ‘Thursdays’: 
Clad in a soigné little blue silk number, with 
Brussels lace collar and cut-steel buckles og 


my shoes. . . I passed round the solids in 4 
manner which combined efficiency with 
diffidence. Moreover, although cons 


picuously well-behaved, I could always t 

relied on to go into the enfant terrible act... 
‘The enfant terrible act’: there could 
hardly be a neater description of the functiog 
of Mr Lancaster’s pocket cartoons. 

There were, of course, feminine influence 
below-stairs also: Nurse, who used to escort 
him daily to Kensington Gardens (quickening 
her step slightly as they passed the leg 
savoury Bayswater streets); and Kate th 
housemaid, who conversed largely in ‘political 
slogans and popular catch phrases - crying 
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for instance, if she caught the boy raiding the 
jarder, * Hands off the People’s Food!” ’ But 
the most vivid and influential personality in 
his childhood was an imposing neighbour, 
‘gid Mrs Ullathorne’, whose great contribu- 
tion to his artistic development was the gift 
of a scrap-book of coloured pictures. 

The domestic side of Mr Lancaster’s youth 
seems to have been happy enough — more so, 
at any rate, than his school-days, which were 
the conventional agony of the middle-class 
intellectual. Mention Charterhouse and he 
gives a low whistle of horror. “The words 
“great headmaster’, he says, ‘make my blood 
run cold.” He was bullied ferociously and 
beaten frequently: before a beating chalk- 
marks were made on the seat of the trousers, 
so that the cane would fall on the same place. 
A relief from the general beastliness was the 
friendship of Ronald Cartland, who intro- 
duced him to the novels of Aldous Huxley 
when he was still reading Seton Merriman. 
He left Charterhouse early, when he was 17 


studied at the Byam Shaw Art School. ‘Most 
adolescents, he says, ‘are filled with a 
snobbish shame at the supposed inadequacy, 
social, intellectual, or political, of their 
families. Whether this is true or not of 
‘most’ adolescents, in Osbert Lancaster's case 
the snobbery took the form of ‘an uncritical 
rejection of all the artistic values’ of his 
parents. All the same, at the Byam Shaw 
School he was taught to draw well, and 
academically enough, by an _ admirable 
teacher, Ernest Jackson. 

At Oxford, he was in two ‘sets’: the OUDS 
st and the Cherwell set (the Cherwell 
magazine being then at the height of its inter- 
war flamboyance and irreverent frivolity). 
He appeared in Komissarjevsky’s OUDS pro- 
duction of Lear: at first he was cast as one 
of Goneril’s drunken guards, but was pro- 
moted to the role of the Duke of Cornwall's 
servant when the actor cast for that part had 
to take on, instead, the part of the Fool — the 
Fool's impersonator having been expelled 
from the Society for a photographic prank 
considered in poor taste. The Duke of Corn- 
wall was Mr Peter Fleming; the Fool was Mr 
John Fernald; the expellee Mr Betjeman. 

Work for the Cherwell, for which he pro- 
duced elaborate line-drawings of a broadly 
comic and satirical kind, may well have first 
turned him, half-consciously, towards jour- 
mlistic cartooning. His Cherwell colleagues 
at that time included - besides Mr Betjeman, 
who helped to intensify his interest in archi- 
tectural subjects — the late Robert Byron and 
Brian Howard, Mr Christopher Sykes, Mr 
Maurice Green, Mr Tom Driberg, Mr Mark 
Ogilvie-Grant and Mr Edward Hulton: and 
for many years afterwards reports of the 
Union debates in the Cherwell were headed 
by an anorymous woodcut, whose original 
artist was Mr Evelyn Waugh, with the 
caption ‘Europe listens while Oxford sleeps’. 

He came down from Oxford in 1930 with 
a fourth in English Literature; read un- 
successfully for the Bar (he ‘took one look at 
the Property paper and went out to see the 
Marx Brothers’); was saved from working in 
‘dusty legal office by a slight onset of TB, 
Which sent him to Switzerland; and then 
Went to the Slade. He married in 1933; his 
wile, Karen, was so christened ‘because her 
mother had read one of those awful Scan- 








finavian folk-tales’. They have two children, 
‘son, now 22, and a daughter, 27, who is 
sistant stage-manager at Covent Garden. 

After a spell on the staff of the Architec- 
wal Review, the encounter occurred which 


(not “under a cloud” ’) and, before Oxford, | 
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spacious days of Edwardian London. The same dedicated care, 
the same choice tobaccos are still lavished on this unique 
mixture — bringing you the same majestic contentment now as 
then. Balkan Sobranie smoking mixture remains a wise tobacco 
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Christian Action and the Anti-Apartheid Movement regret that 
owing to restrictions by the South African Government 
in Chief Lutuli’s passport 
the meeting in Central Hall, Westminster, announced for Friday, December 15th 
in honour of 


CHIEF LUTULI 


to mark the occasion of his award of the 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


CANCELLED 


All who had hoped to attend are asked to pay their tribute to Chief Lutuli by making 
a maximum donation (earmarked Tribute to Lutuli) to the 
DEFENCE AND AID FUND 
Christian Action 
2 Amen Court, London, E.C.4 





















































































&2 
led improbably, as it would then have 
seemed — to Mr Lancaster's development as 


the first and favourite breakfast-time enter- 
tainer of about one-third of the adult popula- 


tion of Britain. On the night of King 
Edward's abdication, he was taken to the 
Express office and introduced to Mr John 


Rayner, then features editor. He asked, more 
or less casually, why English newspapers 
didn’t do small cartoons like those in the 
French papers. Mr Rayner commissioned him 
to do a few and devised the now obvious 
generic title of ‘pocket cartoon’; they 
appeared for some time in the William 
Hickey column. Wartime newsprint-rationing 
a further stroke of luck: whereas car- 
toonists such as Low had to be cut down 
from six to three-and-a-half inches in width, 
the Lancaster pocket cartoons were clearly 
just right for a meagre four-page paper. So 
they went on, and flourished, and the car- 
toons of that early period form a substantial 
and fascinating part of the retrospective 
volume* that covers the 21 years of this 
achievement. Mr Lancaster recalls a quaint 
sequel to the publication of one of these war- 
time cartoons (reproduced in the book), 
showing two strapping senior officers in the 
WRNS and the ATS, with the caption: ‘Gad, 


was 


ma’am, the type they're sending us now 
aren't half the women their mothers were.’ 
This was solemnly reproduced in a Nazi 


paper as evidence of the spread of lesbianism 
in the British women’s services. 

A crucial development was Mr Lancaster's 
realisation that “To have a standard charac- 
ter halves a cartoonist’s — and his readers’ - 
work.’ So Maudie Littlehampton, born by 
chance, grew into his most frequently used 
cartoon figure. Several titled women believe 
that they are the original on whom she is 
modelled; Mr Lancaster neither confirms nor 
denies their rival claims. His role as cartoonist 
is usually, he feels, that of ‘the innocent by- 
stander who sees that the emperor has no 
clothes on’; but he uses Lady Littlehampton 
‘to echo an upper-class view’ or, occasionally, 
‘when one wants to make some rational com- 
ment’. It is perceptible that, unlike almost 
every other famous cartoon character, she 


*Siens of the Times, 1939-1961. By OSBERT 
LANCASTER. Murray. 2\s 
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has in recent years been ageing: she is as 
brightly big-eyed as ever, but more haggard. 

Although the dilemmas of Maudie Little- 
hampton and her Willy, their plain, plump 
deb daughter, Aunt Ethel, Cousin Con- 
stantia, Canon Fontwater and the rest of his 
portrait-gallery occupy a good deal of his 
time and provide the considerably greater 
part of his income, it would be unjust to label 
Mr Lancaster a newspaper cartoonist only. 
He has written and illustrated a number of 
books on architecture (Progress at Pelvis Bay 
was the first); he has done stage designing 
(‘monstrously underpaid’); he is a passionate 
Philhellene, having served from 1944 to 1946 
as First Secretary in the Embassy at Athens 
(he sometimes lectures on tourist cruises of 
the Greek islands, and some of his sharpest 
and most directly political cartoons ridiculed 
government policy on Cyprus); and all but 
three of the 30 exhibits in his recent show of 
serious paintings were sold. 

He is indeed — as every good satirist must 
be — a serious person. He is a traditionalist 
but not a Conservative in the party sense: he 
dislikes the Whips’ tyranny, and would 
probably vote for a Socialist or Liberal who 
happened to be in other respects ‘civilised’. 
He was appalled when some brash school- 
boys on television confronted him with 
accusations of snobbery, but parried their 
attack courteously, explaining that his car- 
toon characters usually came from a rather 
limited social circle because that was the 
circle he happened to know best, and that he 
would regard it as presumption on his part 
to attempt to satirise, say, a working-men’s 
club. He takes a mild pride in a Norfolk 
ancestry and in the fact that, because his 
grandfather, when disposing of an estate, 
retained certain manorial rights, he is Lord 
of the Manor and patron of the living of 
East Wynch alias Petty Wynch-cum-Caroe 
(though this he realised only when the 
Electricity Board asked him to grant a way- 
leave for pylons). 

Less ‘churchy’ than his friend Betjeman, he 
is a regular churchgoer at Henley, where he 
lives in a 17th and 19th-century house with a 
croquet-lawn, classical statuary and the other 
expected amenities. His school of churchman- 
ship is, he says, ‘high and dry’, catholic but 
not extreme: ‘I don’t mind incense. I'm not 
keen on birettas. I am prepared to tolerate 
Reservation.’ Going to confession he regards 
as ‘self-indulgence’. The parish church that he 
attends is now ‘tremendously high: I fancy 
the Vicar is slightly overplaying his hand.’ 

This ironic, poised detachment is typical of 
Mr Lancaster, or at least of his impenetrable 
carapace. He once remarked of a flashy 
colleague that he was ‘veneer all through’. 
That would certainly not be true of him; and 
under the clubman-exquisite surface it seems 
likely that there are some tensions. A friend 
who knows him well remarked recently that 
it was odd that, though he likes going to 
parties and drinking a few glasses of wine, no 
one had ever, ever seen him even slightly 
drunk. Another friend had the temerity to 
ask him if he had any complexes. ‘Oh, just 
the usual ones,’ was the airy reply. ‘But they 
never show,’ said the friend. ‘Oh, no, no,’ 
said Mr Lancaster. ‘I conceal ‘em so well.’ 

If the need to tear concealment aside ever 
became overpowering, however, there is a 
good chance that no one at the Express office 
or the St James's Club would notice that any- 
thing was amiss; for the necessary outlet 
might well, after all, be found in the daily 
routine: while Maudie Littlehampton is with 
us, her creator need never run wild. 








Correspondence . 


COMMON MARKET MIRAGE 


Sir, - Mr Douglas Jay does not mention 
political importance of the Common Market, 
is not easy to understand why he deliberg 
avoids this central aspect of the Common M 
debate; the driving force behind the Com 
Market has been political all along, and jt 
agreed that Britain’s application under Art, 
would not have received such a warm rece 
from the Continent if there had been no 
crisis. 

Though it is safe to assume that Mr Jay sti 
deliberately to rigid economic points, he must 
wrong to sum up the Common Market from 
economic angle. The feeling that separate wes 
European national entities must be grad 
merged in a single powerful grouping is 
force behind the activities of so-called ‘EB 
peans’. 

And what is one to make of Mr Jay’s appar 
assumption that Britain must choose one of two 
possible courses? He appears to be arguing 
since Britain cannot accept the present Com 
Tariff on food products she must pursue the o 
alternative course of staying out of the Commeg 
Market altogether. But what does Mr Jay thinlf 
the present negotiations in Brussels are about? § 

The government is at the moment involved 
the sort of poker-play and highly political bag 
gaining which the Six entered on themselves twp 
years before the Rome Treaty was signed. Them 
are many ways in which New Zealand butter, 
mutton and beef and Ghanaian cocoa — to men 
tion some difficult items - can be found outlets 
in Britain and the rest of Europe. Article 25 of 
the Rome Treaty might be the way out. But 
whatever the devices used to guarantee continued 
outlets to New Zealand produce, there is no 
doubt whatever that the government will be 
forced to find such outlets by its own supporters, 

The Tories have hankered to force the burden 
of taxes back on to the poorest since 1846, writes 
Mr Jay. He is perhaps an admirer of Sir Rober 
Peel, even to the extent of imitation. ‘A rigid 
economist, sir, a most rigid economist’, was 
Gladstone's verdict. 



















H. Scott Strokes 
London, SWI 


COMING OUT WORSE 


Sin, — As a member of one of the local ad- 
visory committees on the employment of 
prisoners appointed by the Chairman of the 
Prison Commission, whose function it is to 
advise technically and generally on the employ- 
ment of prisoners, and as a member of the 
committee of my local Discharged Prisoners’ 
Aid Society, I believe I am in a position to refute 
some of the statements made by K. P. O'Donnell 
in his article ‘Coming Out Worse’ of two weeks 
ago, and of ‘Ex-Prisoner’ in his letter of last 
week's issue. 

It is inaccurate to say that there is an archaic 
attitude on the part of the authorities. We have 
a most enlightened Home Secretary and the 
Prison Commissioners are greatly concerned with 
the occupational aspects of prisoners’ welfare. 
While it is correct to say that the prisons are 
overcrowded old buildings, never intended for 
modern penal methods, in particular for the pro 
vision of work in conditions comparable to those 
of modern industry, measures have been taken 
to counteract these conditions, which include an 
extensive prison building programme which holds 
great hope for the future. Everthorpe Prison has 
been opened during Mr Butler’s Home Secretary 
ship and a new prison at Wigan was opened last 
week. Several open prisons and detention centres 
have been opened recently and the prison builé 
ing programme has increased despite the difficul- 
ties inevitably raised by local objection. The 








building of new workshops is progressing and 
the possibility of finding space for more work- 
shops, or building over existing shops, is com 
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on taken For full details of business opportunities 


— in Malta, send for the Official Brochure: 


=|MALTA means business 


yn build- 
<* The London Manager, MALTA AIDS TO INDUSTRIES BOARD 
ing “ (Room I!) Malta House, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. Trafalgar 4017 
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stantly explored. The general position will of 
course be improved as new establishments, with 
their own workshops, become available. The 
appointment by the Home Secretary of a Stand- 
ing Council to advise on the organisation and 
management of industries, prisons and Borstals, 
is also encouraging. 

It is inaccurate to state that the average earn- 
ing of a prisoner is 3s. 6d. a week, as there has 
been recently initiated an .acentive scheme which 
enables prisoners to earn up to 10s. a week, and 
the average is not less than about 5s. a week, 
inadequate as this may be. The question has 
also been raised regarding increased earnings 
but this would evoke the whole concept of per- 
sonal reparation to the victim and could only be 
effected by a change of law. 

‘Ex-Prisoner’ states that care for prisoners is 
inadequate, but Wormwood Scrubs has no less 
than four consultant psychiatrists who practise in 
the West End of London, a first-class dentist to 
whom most of us could not afford to go pri- 
vately, one welfare officer and several voluntary 
welfare workers. Before release each prisoner 1s 
seen by the local Discharged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society: and from my personal experience-as an 
employer of discharged prisoners, I am in a posi- 
tion to state categorically that the welfare officers 
of prisons make strenuous efforts to find jobs for 
ex-prisoners. My firm has several times been 
approached to find such employment. Prisoners 
are also encouraged to see and communicate with 
prospective employers. That ‘mental cases” are 
sent to prison is the concern of the judiciary and 
not of the prison service, lamentable though this 
may be. 

The solution to the problems of prison condi- 
tions does not rest with the administration alone. 
Indeed, they will never be solved until society 
accepts that prisons do not exist in an economic 
and social vacuum and that prisoners are mem- 
bers of the community, temporarily segregated, 
and not economic outcasts. 

Whether ‘Coming Out Worse’ or ‘Coming Out 
Better’, it is significant that seven out of eight 
people sent to prison for the first time never 
return. 

S. STERNBERG 

Biggleswade 


COLOURED STUDENTS 


Sir, — By citing a number of blatant examples 
in your issue of 17 November, Gerda Cohen has 
highlighted the social problems facing many of 
the overseas students in this country. Norman 
MacKenzie concludes his more balanced and very 
useful assessment of the educational and social 
aspects with a plea for ‘a much more elaborate 
attempt to cope with the personal and social 
problems which these students encounter’. 

In our experience, the student's 
greatest social need is for personal friendship. In 
order that he may derive maximum benefit from 
his stay in England his day-to-day contacts must 
extend beyond the university community, Le., to 
a representative cross-section of the community 


overseas 
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at large. We believe that International Clubs 
make a serious and valuable attempt to meet this 
need. It is important that the approach be through 
full and equal membership, through the arrange- 
ment of activities with and by the student rather 
than for him, thus avoiding ‘the condescending 
behaviour of local “hands-across-the-sea” 
enthusiasts’. 

Such clubs exist throughout the country and 
in most university towns, although they differ 
considerably in size and form. Many are members 
of the Co-ordinating Council of International 
Clubs and we shall be pleased to put anyone 
interested, either student or non-student, UK 
resident or overseas visitor, in touch with his 
nearest club. We should also like to hear from 
any International Clubs not already in touch with 
us. so that our service may be more complete. 
F. R. ALSBERG 

Chairman 

S. D. Kemp 

Hon. Sec. 


International Centre 
64 George Street 
Manchester 


SCHOLARS AT WAR 


Sir, Dr C. W. M. Whitty, as a scientist, 
pleaded for a clean separation of established 
facts from personalities. He has feceived no such 
reply from Mr Boardman. I submit my own 
response. 

Were tablets and late stirrup-jars recorded side 
by side ‘on the clay floor’ in 1900? Yes. In the 
1903 excavation report was a ‘reconstructed’ 
Stratigraphy, with tablets now moved down to 
the lower level, presented as observed? Yes. Did 
a test excavation in 1923 reveal inter alia a late 
plaster floor in this suite of rooms? Yes. Did 
Evans know of these results? Yes, the Day Book 
is annotated in his hand. Did he later print a 
statement denying any evidence for late reoccu- 
pation there? Yes. 

Did he draw the 1900 tablets in his contem- 
porary notebook? Yes. Did he find a ‘hoard’ of 
stirrup-jar tablets or only one scrap? Only one 
scrap. Is the corresponding 1900 drawing anno- 
tated in his hand ‘Nr. SW Entrance’? Yes. Did 
he send this drawing to the press and use the 
figure made from it to illustrate the ‘decisive 
Stratigraphy’ in the Room of the Stirrup-Jars? 
Yes. Did excavations of 1922-25, yielding results 
in other parts of the palace where tablets had 
been found, similarly go unreported? Yes. 

All these facts are admitted in a disguised 
form by Mr Boardman. But did I in fact reverse 
the normal scholarly procedures? Here too are 
the recorded facts. During April-June 1960 I 
gave a course of lectures on this theme in the 
Ashmolean Museum itself within a few yards of 
the Knossos documents, of which I showed 
slides at the end. On 1 June 1960 I submitted 
my results to a gathering of Aegean experts from 
many parts of the country at a meeting of the 
London Mycenaean Seminar. The minutes have 
an international distribution. When permission 
was granted on my application to publish the 
archival material, of my own volition I invited 
Mr Boardman to act as co-editor, choosing him 
precisely because he was not a Bronze Age spe- 


cialist and had shown no interest in Linear yf after 20 
studies. On his acceptance I handed over a ca tyres and 
copy of my material. Our collaboration bonfire. 2 
after the Observer article, over which he js oy follow su 
so indignant. I leave it to historians of scho),™ Let us 
ship to pronounce on the objectivity sho but at th 
towards the material which my researches hy hopefuls 
unearthed. able piece 
But do archaeologists invariably present thy 1 their 0 
results first in the technical journals or do the finished. 
commonly make preliminary announcements fig suspensiol 
in weekly illustrated papers? Oddly enough bodywork 
distinguished classical archaeologist, Mr Boar. only vint. 
man’s own teacher, has recently made a ¢a book. 
comment on this very practice, adding that y Incident! 
too often the preliminary announcement remajg some of 
the only communication. This brings us back» motorised 
the central question: it is the facts that matty with him. 
not the alleged faults of presentation. Ty 
astonishing thing about Knossos is that, for g _— 
eauli 


its cardinal importance, Evans's results have beg 
accepted for close on 60 years without knowlep 
of the facts: there has never been a prope) 1 
documented excavation report. In 1961 this, 
still a task for the future. Fortunately we hy, 






























the day-to-day records. Sir. - C 
L. R. Pane tt only ne 
Worcester College full weigh 
Oxford shelter cra. 
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VINTAGE CAR CULT denounced 
‘It only 1 
Sir, — Reyner Banham has produced a what? Of ¢ 
enjoyable article on the vintage car cult, | gy of the Nev 
rather surprised, though, that he attaches sary. My n 
label of aesthetics to the vintage car specifica There is m 
The cars of the 1920s were not notably beautify ough in 4 
and from the aesthete’s viewpoint the my name Oo} 
1906-11 probably produced the most vi from my al 
satisfying designs. Previous efforts were an 
happy compromise with the horse-drawn era, wip East Berg 
those of the last pre-1914 seasons were notti 
for unhappy exercises in streamlining by peo c 
who understood remarkably little about it 4 
things of beauty, the best cars of the 1930s 
however, take the palm, though I would Sa, - 1 « 
commend this decade generally, as it also fa wil have tit 
a crop of unmentionable stylistic atrocities nised in las 
both sides of the Atlantic. witable arr 
The car of the 1920s was, however, fu coinage shor 
It never pretended to be either a gin-palace « Trollope’s n 
mobile dormitory. Engines were straightfo was a matte 
and well-finished, even if technically comple "atlagenet 
they were also accessible, and not masked big % Exchequ 
sea of electric ancillaries. chapter is de 
| do not see, either, how Mr Banham can omfg % Scheme 
pare a painting or a sculpture with a motors tich divided 
Both are now recognised as works of art, but not be called 
painting was meant to be hung and gazed up % other py 
with respect. A motor-car, even one as exotica semitenths. 
a Bugatti, a Duesenberg or a_ supercha No decisio; 
Mercedes-Benz, was meant to be used, and int ® Sothing in 
course of use replacements are inevitable. | phetic paralle 
agree that, metallurgically speaking, very few changed and 
our prize specimens are in original condition, ta ft the Exch 
are they really all that much worse for bi 0 The Prime 
sensibly used? I very much doubt if they suf und his coalit 
half as much as some of the cars | have unearth 4s. When 
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-inear after 20 years’ loving storage. On such machines 
a cata {Fes and wiring are sure to be ripe for the nearest 
1 bepa bonfire, and often much of the woodwork has to 
e is yg follow a" f 
schole, Let us therefore go on using our vintage cars, 
- put at the same time try and deter those young 
lad om hopefuls who lay their hands on some irreplace- 
ae) able piece of machinery, and proceed to modify it 
sent io their own specifications. By the time they have 
“on finished, the unhappy machine has independent 
null fr, guspension, electric petrol pumps, fibre glass 
nough, bodywork and hydraulic brakes. and about the 
(r Boart only vintage thing about it is the registration 
A CaUsty book. — , : . i - 
> that Incidentally, if Mr Banham likes to stigmatise 
t remnai gome of the stylistic excesses of the 1950s as 
. back » motorised action paintings, I shall not disagree 
at matte with him. —— : 
Lan Th MONTAGU OF BEAULIEU 
at. te Montagu Motor Museum 
have bee Beaulieu 
kNowledy 
st aa THE SHELTER CRAZE 
D1 this 5 
y We hax Sir, - Charon writes on 24 November 1961: 
4t only needed Randolph Churchill to lend the 
PALMER full weight of his support to the American 
shelter craze.” This strikes me as an exception- 
ally blatant use of the smear technique so often 
yed by Senator McCarthy and so often rightly 
denounced by you. 
4t only needed Randolph Churchill . . ” to do 
ed a is what? Of course we are not told. To the readers 
cult. [af of the New STATESMAN no argument is neces- 
rtaches fe SY My name (like Gaitskell’s) is a dirty word. 
specificah There is no need to report what I said. It is 
y beautifi enough in a high-class intellectual journal to tear 
the yen my name out of context without quoting a word 
st visuhy from my argument. 
ere ae RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
wn eras East Bergholt 
ere notate 
beh DECIMAL COINAGE 
1930s ma Sr, - I do not suppose that Mr Macmillan 
would a wil have time to write to you on the question 
Iso fathen nised in last week’s London Diary of the most 
— witable names for the new coins if the decimal 
functi coinage should be introduced. Other readers of 
“palace Trollope’s novels may recall, however. that this 
Lightfo was a matter that greatly exercised the mind of 
ly comple Plantagenet Palliser when he was Chancellor of 
nasked tai the Exchequer. In The Eustace Diamonds a 
" & chapter is devoted to his difficulties. The basis of 
m cone his scheme was to be a shilling of ten pence, 
a moter! each divided into five parts. These parts could 
nf art, butt not be called farthings, as a farthing is a fourth, 
gazed upt and other possibilities were fifthings, quints or 
as exotica &mitenths. 
supercha No decision was reached and the scheme came 


very fewd 
ondition, bi 






fo nothing in such a way that there are no pro- 
phetic parallels to be drawn. The political winds 
changed and Palliser, now Duke of Omnium, 
left the Exchequer. Some time later, as explained 
it The Prime Minister, he became Prime Minister 


‘se for bem . . 
if they sil M4 his coalition government held office for three 
wve uneartly 48. When he had resigned he reflected sadly 


KS 


int 








tat ‘that blessed task of introducing decimals 
ito all the commercial relations of British life, 
which had once kept him aloft in the air, floating 
8 upon eagle’s wings, had been denied him. If 
wer done it must be done from the House of 
Commons; and the people of the country had 
tecome deaf to the charms of that great reform.’ 
T. F. Evans 
45 Manor Road 
Ashford 
Middlesex 


SCOTT FITZGERALD 


Sr, - In my review of The Beautiful and the 
Damned | foolishly added ten years to the age at 
Which Scott Fitzgerald published it. He finished 
% book in April 1921 just before he and Zelda 
uled to Europe for the first time, and it started 
appear serially in the same year. 

WILLIAM WALSH 
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ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE( « 


Between Oxus and Jumna \ 


*... there are innumerable commentators 
on yesterday’s news; Professor Toynbee 

is unique in the sense he gives of the 
centuries towering behind it.’ The Guardian 
Illustrated 215. 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


Curtmantle—A Play 

Fry explores the character of Henry II, 

as ruler and man. 

*... his best play so far...’ Time and Tide 
*. .. the admirable contrasting poetry and 
prose directly show history in action.” 
Yorkshire Post tos. 6d. 


ROBERT KEE 
Refugee World 


*. . . factual and sympathetic account 

of how matters stand in Western Europe... 
No one could be better suited to 

undertake this task, and no one could have 
done it better.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE, 
in the Daily Herald Illustrated 153. 


BROADCASTING 


The Birth of Broadcasting 
by ASA BRIGGS 


This history of early wireless experiments, 
the coming organized broadcasting, the 
BBC’s first few years, is immensely readable. 
§0 illustrations 42s. 


HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Broadcasting—Sound and 


Television 6y MARY CROZIER 


... first-rate chronicle of the new medium’s 
rise...’ The Listener 8s. 6d. 


Oxford Library of 

Italian Classics 

Five volumes now published in this new 
series. Italian Regional Tales of the 
Last Century (16s.) would be a welcome 
present. 
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Oxford 
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Revised vy 


Cloth 18s. 


also available with thumb index and 
in superior bindings 


The Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations 45s. 


The Oxford Book of Wild Flow ers 
95 colour plates 30s. 


The Oxford Nursery Rhyme Book 
600 illustrations 21s. 


The Oxford Nursery Song Book 
newly illustrated edition 12s. 6d. 


Oxford Atlases from 9s. 6d. 


Oxford Bibles and Prayer Books 


PRICES ARE NET 
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Christmas Choice 


FOR CHILDREN Oxford 
Junior Encyclopaedia 

*... certainly the best reference book for 
young people...’ The Listener 

. .. Simply written, lavishly illustrated 
and highly intelligent . . .’ Evening Standard 
A complete set of 13 volumes costs £21. 
Separate volumes 3§s. each, Index 

(volume 13) 30s. 


J. E. B. GRAY 
Indian Tales and Legends 


These stories give a vivid picture of 
India’s rich and ancient civilization, 

and include tales of princes, beggars and 
demon kings. Illustrated by 

Joan Kiddell-Monroe. 15s, 
MARGARRET JOWETT 

A Cry of Players 

The Elizabethan theatre is the setting 
for this story of a boy-actor 

who travelled with Edward Alleyn’s players. 
Illustrated by Asgeir Scott. 12s. 6d. 
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PAPERBACKS 
SIR ANTHONY WAGNER 
English Ancestry 6s. 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 
Trollope: A Commentary 8s. 6d. 
ISAAC DEUTSCHER 
Stalin: A Political Biography 
10s. 6d. 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD 
The Idea of History 7s. 6d. 
MARTIN COOPER 
French Music 7s. 6d. 
ERIC BLOM 
Some Great Composers 6s. 


THE WORLD'S 
CLASSICS 


Superb value and the perfect present 
at prices from 6s. to 10s. 6d. 
Ask your bookseller for the complete list 
of titles. 








The Oxford History 

of England 

Edited by SIR GEORGE CLARK 

English history from the Roman period to 
1914, written by historians of high authority, 
This great series has just been completed 
by the publication of E. F. JACOB’s The 
Fifteenth Century (38s.). Any one of the 
volume in the History makes a good present 
for the intelligent reader. 


The Life of Brougham 

to 1830 

C. W. New describes the life of perhaps 
the most vital and effective reformer of his 
day. 

*. .. the most important political biography 
which we have had for a long time... . a 
political figure of the first importance.’ 

A. J. P. TAYLOR, in The Observer 50s, 


| JAMES HAWKER’S JOURNAL 


A Victorian Poacher 
Edited and introduced by Garth Christian 
*.. . a true contribution to country lore.’ 
Couniry Life 

. SO full of pith and spirit, of cunning 
and irony...’ The Times 
14 illustrations by Lynton Lamb 12s. 6d. 


Battle in Bossenden Wood 
The Strange Story of Sir William 
Courtenay 

P. G. Rogers describes the adventures of 
a lunatic in 1838. 


‘Here is a rather sour bonne-bouche for 
those who relish the early-Victorian 
grotesque.’ The Observer 

*... a fascinating story, extremely well told... 
Birmingham Post _ Illustrated 25s. 


The Ascent of Dhaulagiri 
Max Eiselin, leading a Swiss expedition, 
last year conquered Dhaulagiri, ‘white 
mountain’ of the Himalayas. 

*This is a book which will set argument 
raging in mountain hut, club and bar...’ 
Sunday Telegraph Illustrated 253. 


TITUS BURCKHARDT 

Siena—The City of the Virgin 

‘The colour photographs of Siena and the 
country round . . . have achieved something 
of the quality of the Sienese murals them- 
selves, several of which are also reproduced... 
Connoisseur Numerous photographs 50s. 


STEPHEN NEILL 


Christian Faith and 
Other Faiths 

The Christian Dialogue with other 
Religions 

Bishop Neill’s book is thoroughly relevant 
and based on wide reading as well as pe! 


encounter with the non-Christian religions. 
21s. 


ARTHUR J. MARDER 


From the Dreadnought to 
Scapa Flow 

The Royal Navy in the Fisher Era 
1904-1919 

VOLUME I: THE ROAD TO WAR 1904-1914 


‘, ..a unique account of British naval policy 
before the first World War...’ 
A. J. P. TAYLOR in New Statesman 


«,.. none has probed so comprehensively as 


Marder into the components of the 
situation...” The Observer Illustrated 425. 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKS Il 


Napoleon used to ask of a man: ‘Has he 
Luck?’ Ability, experience, integrity were 
important; without luck they were useless. 
Neville Chamberlain had many great 
qualities. He had courage and industry. His 
intellect was clear and sharp. No politician 
this century has had a finer administrative 
brain, nor used this gift better. When he 
became Minister of Health in 1924 he set 
out his reforming programme in 25 draft 
bills, and carried 21 of them in the follow- 
ing four years. His Local Government Act 
of 1929, devised almost wholly by himself, 
had 115 clauses and 12 schedules. It 
shaped the structure of English local 
government to the present day. As Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he recast the fiscal 
system, again with lasting effect. He com- 
manded for a time the unquestioning 
allegiance of the Conservative Party as 
none other of its leaders has done this 
century, not even Bonar Law. In Chamber- 
lain’s case, the allegiance was as strong on 
the front bench as among the rank and file. 
Yet it was all to no avail. The decisive 
element of luck was lacking. 

Neville Chamberlain was without luck 
fom the beginning. In the period of 
imperialist expansion, he stumbled on one 
of the few products, sisal, which failed to 
show a profit; and after five years of hard 
work in the West Indies came out with a 
loss of £50,000. In the First World War, he 
was saddled with the hopeless task of 
organising National Service, and failed 
again, though he was abler than most of 
those who reaped high honours. Lloyd 
George called him ‘not one of my lucky 
finds. When the Conservative leadership 
became vacant after the death of Bonar 
Law, Chamberlain found ahead of him a 
man of few administrative or creative gifts, 
easy-going and evasive: Baldwin, con- 
stantly threatened by party revolt, yet re- 
peatedly surviving, perhaps by _ innate 
plitical skill, perhaps by the essential 
quality of luck. 

Chamberlain’s reforms were dwarfed by 
other events. Not many cared about local 
government during the great depression; 
protective tariffs were less important in the 
1930s than quotas and currency manage- 
ment. As Prime Minister, Chamberlain in- 
tended to be the initiator of domestic 
legislation. Instead he was caught by 
foreign affairs, and then led his country 
lamenting into war. His fall was a further 
irony of no luck. The Norwegian campaign 
was inspired and directed by Winston 
Churchill. Its failure brought down 
Chamberlain and put Churchill in his 
place. Even then Chamberlain could have 
been in charge of administration at home. 
He was struck by cancer, and died. 

Neville Chamberlain has also been with- 
out luck after death. He has had to carry 
the sole blame for the failure of British 
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Unlucky Find 


A. J. P. TAYLOR 


foreign policy, despite protests from his 
more honest colleagues such as Hoare. 
By now one would imagine that Chamber- 
lain conducted appeasement single-handed 
against an almost unanimous Conservative 
and an entirely unanimous Labour party. 
In 1946 Dr (now Sir Keith) Feiling pub- 
lished an authorised biography. This was 
soundly based on the material then avail- 
able: Chamberlain’s letters to his sisters 
and his rather dry diary. There was a full 
and carefully drawn picture of Chamber- 
lain’s life in its various aspects, though Dr 
Feiling did not claim to be a specialist on 
the period. The book attracted less notice 
than it deserved. Maybe Englishmen were 
stunned by recent events, or did not wish 
to disrupt the new national unity against 
Russia by arguments about the past. 

Still, Chamberlain’s life was a subject 
which had been covered. Apart from 
writing a polemical tract, a new biographer 
would need to strike a fresh hoard of 
private material (or be able to prove that 
Dr Feiling had suppressed really impor- 
tant evidence). Alternatively, the new 
writer would use the material published 
since 1946 from the official records of the 
Foreign Office and the Cabinet; he might 
even get permission to see records not yet 
published, as some others have done. Even 
without new information, he might provide 
a new perspective and show wisdom after 
the event. But once more: no luck. It is 
excessive even in Chamberlain’s run of bad 
luck that a biography claiming to vindicate 
him should neither vindicate him in any. 
serious sense nor contain new information 
of importance. 

Even an author who is a cabinet minis- 
ter and, like so many figures now forgotten, 
a future prime minister has a duty to his 
readers; in. this case a duty to explain why 
they should read a second biography when 
a first, satisfactory, biography exists. This 
duty is not performed. The earlier bio- 
graphy is not mentioned, though the name 
of Sir Keith Feiling appears occasionally 
in the text. There is no hint that the diaries 
and private letters have been examined 
before, and have already yielded practically 
everything. The most interesting quotations 
all appear in Feiling’s book: indeed for the 
period when Chamberlain was Prime 
Minister there are many more of them. 
When Mr Macleod has a new scrap to 
offer, this is produced with exaggerated 
emphasis. Thus a memorandum of 25 
February 1931 from the Director of the 
Conservative Central Office, stating the 
dissatisfaction of the party with Baldwin as 
leader, is described as ‘never before pub- 
lished’. Correct, but the gist is accurately 
summarised by Feiling. 





*Neville Chamberlain. By Ain MAcLeop. 
Muller. 30s. 































































Again Mr Macleod prints in full from 
Chamberlain’s diary the story of the events 
which led to Eden’s resignation as Foreign 
Secretary in February 1938, and asserts 
that this ‘makes clear much that has 
hitherto been conjectural and contradicts 
much that has hitherto been accepted’. In 
fact, Feiling printed five extracts from the 
account in Chamberlain's diary, which 
made the story clear, though passing over 
some details. Feiling’s book is superior on 
nearly every point. 

A few omissions are rectified. Feiling 
concentrated on Chamberlain and left out 
some episodes which might embarrass 
ethers, particularly when they were 
Fellows of All Souls. It is, for instance, odd 
that Sir John Simon, then a Liberal, should 
have drafted the Conservative vote of cen- 
sure on the first Labour government over 
the Campbell case, when the Liberals 
were only asking for a committee of 
enquiry. Again, during the outcry over the 
Hoare-Laval plan, some members of the 
cabinet, including Chamberlain, felt that, 
since they had in fact endorsed the plan, 
they should not make a scapegoat of 
Hoare. One member of the cabinet how- 
ever insisted that ‘unless Sam went, the 
whole moral force of the Government 
would be gone’. Hoare went. In 1940, when 
Chamberlain proposed to move Hore- 
Belisha from the War Office to the Ministry 
of Information, a cabinet minister objected 
that ‘it would have a bad effect on the 
neutrals both because H.B. was a Jew and 
because his methods would let down 
British prestige’. As Mr Macleod says, ‘to 
all intents and purposes Hore-Belisha’s 
career was broken’. On both occasions, the 
cabinet minister concerned was Lord 
Halifax. Such new information, though 
welcome, does not justify a book. Many 
writers have the experience at some time of 
taking up a subject which seems rewarding, 
only to discover that it has been adequately 
treated already. It is usual in such cases to 
abandon the subject with regret. 

We might at least have expected that the 
passage of time would bring a more 
detached judgment, if not a more effective 
defence. In this, too, we are disappointed. 
There is little here which was not said 
better by Chamberlain at the time. Mr 
Macleod does not much explore public 
opinion. He has a good quotation from the 
Labour spokesman at the time of the 
German reoccupation of the Rhineland: 


It is only right to say bluntly and frankly 
that public opinion in this country would 
not support. and certainly the Labour party 
would not support, the taking of military 
sanctions or even economic sanctions 
against Germany at this time. 

The speaker was Dr Hugh Dalton. 

Generally Mr Micleod is content to re- 

iterate two points. First that “Hitler was 
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insatiable, war inevitable, and appeasement 
therefore a forlorn hope’; second, that 
Chamberlain, knowing the weakness of 
British armaments, was concerned only to 
buy time. Both points have become the 
current orthodoxy, so much so that any 
attempt to question them, or even to 
examine them dispassionately, is met not 
with argument, but with cries of abusive 
rage. Of course Hitler was bent, as other 
German statesmen had been, on making 
Germany again the dominant Power in 
Europe; and this undoubtedly made some 
war probable, if not inevitable, at some 
time. This is far different from saying that 
the war which started in September 1939 
was inevitable, a war in which Great 
Britain found herself fighting Germany 
without any effective ally. Once Germany 
recovered from her defeat in the First 
World War, the only choice was between 
her domination over eastern Europe and 
Russia’s; and the only clear-headed oppon- 
ents of appeasement were those who pre- 
ferred Russia to Germany. Most of those 
who condemn appeasement are even more 
indignant at the consequence of its failure, 
a consequence which was, in their own 
favourite word, ‘inevitable’ — the eclipse of 
the British Empire by Russia and America. 

Chamberlain perceived some of this, 
though he did not perceive all of it. He 
certainly appreciated the weakness of 
British arms, and indeed exaggerated it. 
He supposed, as the experts did, that 
bombing was a decisive weapon and that 
more bombing was the only answer to it. 
Mr Macleod waves aside the suggestion 
that Hitler was ‘bluffing’ in 1938. At this 
time, the Germans had 40 divisions, only 
one armoured; the Czechs alone had 36, 
four armoured. Hitler placed two divisions 
on his western frontier against 82 French 
divisions, and planned to send two more 
later. What was this if not bluff? It is too 
simple to say that Chamberlain merely 
aimed to buy time. He did this, but also 
hoped, and even believed, that appease- 
ment might succeed. 

Men, particularly statesmen, do not 
always think with precise and rigorous 
logic. Yet Chamberlain was not muddled 
or an appeaser by nature. On the contrary, 
he was more hard-headed than most of his 
contemporaries; he liked to get things 
settled one way or the other. At the begin- 
ning of the Abyssinian crisis, he was the 
cabinet minister most insistent for oil 
sanctions, though he was also the first to 
demand the ending of sanctions when they 
had obviously failed. Again, during the 
Abdication crisis, Chamberlain wished to 
present Edward VIII with a formal Cabinet 
advice to the King that he should end his 
association with Mrs Simpson, together 
with a warning that the Cabinet would 
resign if the advice were not taken. It was 
not that, as a Unitarian, he had religious 
principles against divorce; but the un- 
certainty was ‘holding up business and 
employment’. 

So, too, in foreign politics. Chamberlain 
did not have the emotional dislike of 
‘Versailles’ common to most Englishmen at 
that time. He was merely irritated by the 


instability of the existing order, and re- 
garded revision as an unpleasant necessity. 
And he was not taken in by Hitler. He 
found Hitler detestable, but not much more 
so than most foreigners except musicians. 
Chamberlain was neither blind nor stupid, 
least of all was he a coward. On the 
contrary, his courage was his undoing. He 
wanted to end uncertainty, to speed things 
up. In this he succeeded. His policy helped 
to produce in 1939 the war which everyone 
else, including Hitler and Mussolini, expec- 
ted in 1943. His aim was to avert war. He 
failed; and failure on this scale cannot be 
excused by a plea of good intentions. 
Chamberlain is now beyond defence or 
condemnation. He needs a biographer who 
will try to understand him. Probably none 
will be found. Neville Chamberlain is 
fated to go on being the man of no luck. 


Two ‘Imitations’ 


by Robert Lowell 
] 


The sleepy courtyard grows businesslike, 
mules stand up by the stone well, 
teamsters shout down the laughter of 

the feast. 


A band of pigeons 
blasts from the sky's blue bowl, 
as if it were following the wedding party, 


as if life were only an instant, of course, 

the dissolution of ourselves into others, 

like a wedding party approaching the window. 
PASTERNAK 


2 Pigeons 
(For Hannah Arendt and Viola Bernard) 


The same old flights, the same old 
homecomings, 
dozens of each per day, 
but at last the pigeon gets clear of the 
pigeon-house .. . 
What is home, but a feeling of homesickness 
for the flight’s lost moment of fluttering 
terror? 


Back in the dovecote, there’s another bird, 
by all odds the most beautiful, 
one that never flew out, and can know 
nothing of gentleness .. . 
Still, only by suffering the rat-race in 
the arena 
can the heart learn to beat. 


Think of Leonidas perhaps and the hoplites, 
glittering with liberation, 
as they combed one another’s golden 
Botticellian hair 
at Thermopylae, friends and lovers, the bride 
and the bridegroom - 
and moved into position to die. 


Over non-existence arches the all-being - 
thence the ball thrown almost out of bounds 
stings the hand with the momentum of 

its drop - 
body and gravity, 
miraculously multiplied by its mania 

to return. 

RILKE 


Man against War 


The Conduct of War 1789-1961. By J. F.¢ 
FULLER. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 30s. 

Military historians today are in broad agree. 
ment on the developing pattern of warfare 
over the past 200 years. They trace how the 
political and social impact of the French 
Revolution transformed the limited ‘Cabinet 
Wars’ of the 18th century into a new type of 
‘absolute war’, which Clausewitz first diag. 
nosed and classified. They show how the 
further political and industrial developments 
of the 19th century made war destructive be. 
yond all precedent, so that the fighting of the 
First World War shattered the political sys 
tems it was meant to defend. They trace the 
subsequent attempts to bypass the bloody 
deadlock of 1914-1918, by the development of 
air, armoured, and psychological warfare; and 
they conclude by showing how today, now 
that war has reached its ultimate limits of 
destructive power, it is in the field of ideo. 
logical and political struggle, as analysed by 
Marx and Mao Tse-tung, with force used 
only as a marginal weapon, that the great 
conflicts of our world have to be waged, if 
they are to be waged rationally at all. 

General Fuller has often conducted us over 
this ground before, but he is so vivacious and 
learned a guide that we are happy for him to 
do so again. Academics in his audience will 
wince at some sweeping generalisations - the 
description of Rousseau as having ‘lit the fuse 
of the bomb of the Age of Reason’ takes a 
lot of explaining — and one must expect, when 
it comes to the Second World War, some 
quite mischievously wrong-headed judgments, 
But much can be forgiven in a work which 
sums up so succinctly the learning of a life. 
time and make so much that is complex clear, 

General Fuller is a violently ‘committed 
writer. Like so many professional soldiers 
and sailors, he has watched with horror the 
development of a once respectable, and with- 
in its limits humane, profession into an 
organisation for mass and _ purposeless 
butchery. He describes with nostalgia the 
precise calculations of the Italian condottieri, 
the careful and often bloodless campaigns of 
the 18th century, when war was truly a 
political instrument to be used with economy 
and skill. He quotes, as military historians 
always do, from the reasonable and lucid 
pages of Vattel; and he rails passionately 
against the 20th-century statesmen who have 
unleashed and encouraged the forces of 
‘absolute war’. If only they had read Clause- 
witz, he cries! ‘Had the statesmen known as 
much about war as an instrument of policy as 
the professors, we might today be living ina 
very different world’. Like so many soldiers 
who turn their attention to political matters, 
he sees around him only drift, incompetence 
and muddle. He has been taught to think 
clearly. The military world is intelligible: 
disciplined, predictable, organised on clear 
principles. Why can't the world of the 
politicians be the same? 

The burden of complaint, however much 
one may sympathise it, restricts General 
Fuller’s powers as a historian and lands him 
in certain difficulties. Statesmen do not stand 
outside their age: they are part of it. That 
is why they are statesmen and not professors. 
If, as General Fuller maintains, it is the great 
political and technical revolutions of the past 
century which have transformed war, one 
cannot expect individual statesmen to tran 
scend those developments — least of all 0 
a mass democracy. ‘Restricted warfare’, 
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the art book of the year 


Picasso's Picassos 


the greatest ‘buried treasure’ in modern art 


photographed by Davip DUNCAN 


adventures in literature 


W. B. Yeats 


ESSAYS AND INTRODUCTIONS 


Containing /deas 
and The Cutting 
Autobiographies and 


form with 
Mythologies. 


f Good and Evil 
f an Agate. Uni- 


36s 


Frank O’Connor 


AN ONLY CHILD 


‘A completely 


absorbing book 


Humorous, evocative and charming 
, a vivid re-creation of the Cork 
of the author’s bovhood and the 
the Troubles.” The 
2Is 


atmosphere 
Times. 


Elizabeth Coxhead 


LADY GREGORY 
A critical 


affectionate 
MICHAEL 


(Time and Tide). 


biography 
‘woven with skill and 
insight.’ 
MCLAIMMOIR ¢ 


30s ‘ 


© ate 


Christopher Burney 
SOLITARY CCNFINEMENT 


‘One of the classics of the last war.’ 


Times Lit. Supp. 


‘lL beg you to read this remarkable 
book’ HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer). 





13s 6d 


Jean Dutourd 
THE MAN OF SENSIBILITY 
‘Stendhal has stimulated 
many imaginations. Rare- 
ly has 
itself 
The 


the result been 


so lively a book.’ 
Times. 
‘One of the best books of 
our time. ANDRE MAUROIS. 


Paul Horgan 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


2Is 


A beautifully written and illustrated 


book of the 


voung manhood of 


Abraham Lincoln. By the author of 
A Distant Trumpet. 16s 


Simona Pakenham 
PIGTAILS AND PERNOD 


‘A book to delight her elders 
and contemporaries.’ EVELYN 
Times). 


WAUGH (Sunday 


Illustrated. 2nd Imp. 


Rumer Godden 


21s 


THUS FAR AND NO FURTHER 
A new edition of her charming book 
of life in a remote Himalayan ham- 
let. With many drawings by Tontyn 


Hopman 


15s 









102 magnificent full page colour plates, 530 monochrome miniatures (23” x 2%) 
Sumptuously bound, 12” * 10)”. £7.7.0. 





E. H. Carr 
WHAT IS HISTORY? 


The Trevelyan Lectures ‘cogently 
argued .. richly stored with ideas 
and learning.” CHRISTOPHER BROOKE 
(Time and Tide). 21s 


Gordon Brook-Shepherd 
DOLLFUSS 


‘A fine study. (His) Knowledge is 
deep and his narrative clear. ... 
The tortuous drama of the last con- 
spiracy and putsch has a chilling ex- 
citement.” The Times. Mlustrated 25s 


R. E. Robinson & 
J. Gallagher 


AFRICA AND THE VICTORIANS 


‘Interesting, penetrating and pro- 
foundly provocative. ASA BRIGGS 
(New Statesman). 60s 


The Science of Sailing 
edited by BILL ROBINSON 


An expert symposium with annota- 
tions from the world’s leading 
authorities. With 57 photographs 
and 32 drawings. 2Is 


. .. Small Boat to Alsace 
ROGER PILKINGTON 


The Commodore 
sa.ls again on an 
nland voyage of 
charm and excite- 
ment. Decorated 
»y David Knight. 


™ 25s 





‘It is always a joy to see any job 
done pertectly.” W. H. AUDEN ous 
(Spectator). ‘Miss Emily Ander- 
son’s magnificent collection must of 
surely rank as the definitive edi- 
tion in English.” Liverpool! Daily 





a 


HORGOLOLOLOR 
fen MACMILLAN 





for CHRISTMAS 
BOE OEOE OE OO 


Cees 


9 FINE NOVELS 


Margaret Kennedy 


THE FORGOTTEN SMILE 


Muriel Spark 


THE PRIME OF MISS JEAN BRODIE 


Rumer Godden 


CHINA COURT 


Storm Jameson 


LAST SCORE 


William Gooper 


SCENES FROM MARRIED | iFE 


Pamela Hansford 
Johnson 


THIS BED THY CENTRE 


Jane Duncan 


MY FRIEND SANDY 


Jerzy Peterkiewicz 


THE QUICK AND THE DEAD 


Hans Koningsberger 


A WALK WITH LOVE AND DEATH 


AND 


Winter’s Tales 7 


Translations of six modern Russian stories 
edited and with an introduction by C. P. 
Snow and Pamela Hansford Johnson. 18s 





The Letters of Beethoven 


collected, translated and edited by EMILY ANDERSON 


Post. ‘Done with all the scrupul- 
attendance to detail that 
marked Miss Anderson’s edition 
Mozart's 
MARTIN COOPER (Daily Telegraph). 
3 volumes, boxed £10.10.0 


‘Miss Anderson and Macmillan have done 
superbly well’ 


W. H. AUDEN (Spectator) 


letters in 1938, 
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Ferrero rightly said in 1933, ‘belongs to a 
class of hot-house plants which can only 
thrive in an aristocratic and qualitative 
civilisation. We are no longer capable of it’. 
rhe British and American people, in the first 
half of this century, would not have gone to 
war for an 18th-century ‘balance of power’. 
They could be roused only for a crusade: and 
once roused it would have been an impossible 
task to persuade them to accept a ‘sensible’ 
compromise peace, as General Fuller sug- 
gests, which would have left a powerful 
Germany, presumably armed cap-a-pie, to 
counterbalance the power of Russia. And 
although General Fuller denounces this 
failure to compromise with a hostile Ger- 
many, he denounces no less our attempts to 
reach a modus vivendi with an allied Russia ; 
explaining them only in the drearily familiar 
terms of ‘Red influence’ and political naiveteé 
in the White House. Indeed when we come to 
the contemporary scene General Fuller for- 
gets Vattel: we are now jnvolved, he main- 
tains, in warfare which is ideological and 
therefore absolute. The apostle of moderation 
ends as the ally of the American Right. 

This is a pity. For having taken up this 
position, General Fuller ignores the whole 
contemporary problem — of how to habituate 
an emotional mass-democracy to the fact that 
war in the future must be limited if we are 
to survive at all. There is no mention of 
Korea, or of the heart-searchings to which 
that most significant of campaigns gave rise. 
There is no reference to the guerilla fighting 
and ‘police operations’ of which war today 
largely consists. By the end of the journey it 
has become embarrassingly clear that our 
guide has lost the way. This is not surprising. 
No one else has yet found it. 

MiIcHAEL HowarD 


Potential Husband 


The Letters of Beethoven. Edited and trans- 
lated by EmMity ANDERSON. 3 vols. Mac- 
millan, 10 gens. 

This English edition of al known Beethoven 
letters and documents (230 letters are new) is 
magnificent, and long, long overdue. It is one 
thing to know the German collections, mostly 
out of print anyhow, but unless one is 
absolutely bi-lingual, the effect of reading the 
letters in fluent, even racy English is unfore- 
seen and exciting. 

I have treasured since my student days a 
small edition of some chosen letters in 
German. To me, therefore, as to the many 
new readers there will now be, the first sur- 
prise is the enormous quantity. Every smallest 
scrap has been printed, so that we are often 
as though overhearing Beethoven on the tele- 
phone. There are masses of letters which are 
mere business. Beethoven's business, of 
course. There is quite a lot of correspondence, 
too, with London. Most of the musical Eng- 
lishmen who came to Vienna got to know 
Beethoven, and remained in correspondence 
with him on their return; Viennese friends 
went to London. A letter to Ries in London 
contains a huge mass of corrections to a 
quintet. Ries is also given metronome marks 
to the Hammerklavier sonata for the famous 
Broadwood piano. (‘In the English pianoforte 
the screws beside the feet near the lyre below 
should be tightened by means of a spanner.’) 

There are 13 lately discovered letters to the 
Countess Josephine Deym, née Brunsvik, 
which can only be classed as love letters. 
Emily Anderson gives it as her opinion that 


Beethoven hoped to marry her, and one is 
bound to agree. But the situation of Beet- 
hoven’s not marrying a woman who herself 
afterwards marries, with the quasi-intimate 
letters to such a woman continuing after 
marriage, is quite characteristic. In one case 
Beethoven even wrote to mollify the husband. 
My intuition, maybe quite faulty, makes me 
guess that this situation is fundamental to 
Beethoven's inner character. I think of it as 
Beethoven's psychological need to be at least 
a potential husband and I ally this to the 
extraordinary drama over the nephew. 

The letters and documents which Beethoven 
wrote about the nephew, Karl, are legion. 
They form probably the largest single set, and 
they are clear evidence of the obsessional 
quality of the whole experience. Beethoven 
seems unaware of how violently his uncon- 
scious desires deluded him. To the lawyer, 
Bach, Beethoven writes: 

There is no. self-interest in my being a 

guardian, But | want by means of my nephew 

to establish a fresh memorial to my name. | 

do not need my nephew, but he needs me. 
Beethoven's deceased brother appears in the 
letters as having quarrelled endlessly with a 
worthless wife — Karl's mother. Beethoven as 
potential husband identifies himself with his 
brother, thereby assuming the right to quar- 
rel openly and bitterly with his widowed 
sister-in-law, and moves heaven and earth to 
prevent mother and son meeting. Naturally 
enough, therefore, he writes to Karl as his 
son, signing himself ‘your faithful father’. 
Equally naturally Karl escapes from board- 
ing-school to visit his mother, and later 
attempts suicide. 

While Beethoven did not understand him- 
self in this affair, others did. Beethoven writes 
to J. K. Bernard: 

Karl's letter has just arrived. I am returning it 

herewith. In spite of what Herr B{liichlinger] 

has said, please hand it back yourself to Karl 

- There is no heart in it. He doesn’t even 

express a wish to see me or to speak to me; 

and indeed as long as I live he shall never see 
me again, for he is a monster. 
But soon after, to Bliichlinger, he says: 

To me his letter seems to consist of nothing 

but phrases and I very nearly sent it back to 

him. It was Bernard who prevented me from 
doing so. 

After reading hundreds of letters all written 
with an ‘I’, I found it very moving to reach 
the letter (1097) to his other brother, Johann, 
whom Beethoven used as a kind of agent, 
where he says ‘we’. 

Dear Brother! 

We (i.e. Karl and I) are rather anxious you 

should not be well... 

This ‘we’ is the poignant expression of Beet- 
hoven’s unfulfilled desire for some shared 
home, the obverse of which is the irascibility 
engendered by his deafness. There is no 
doubt, from the letters, what his premature 
defect meant to him. In this respect the 
Heiligenstadt Testament remains final: 

But how humiliated I have felt if somebody 

standing beside me heard the sound of a flute 

n the distance and J heard nothing, or if 

somebody heard a shepherd sing and again I 

heard nothing — Such experiences almost made 

me despair, and I was on the point of putting 
and end to my life — The only thing that held 
me back was my art. 

Beethoven’s triumph in his art was to create 
works of music so extraordinarily natural as 
somehow to exclude all question of his 
personality. The letters, however, throw light 
on his personality rather than his art. Beet- 
hoven would be the Beethoven we know and 
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value through his music if the documents 
were as exiguous as those pertaining to 
Shakespeare. Perhaps it is a pity that this is 
not so. On the other hand, it must be said 
that there are gay and witty letters right up to 
the last. And early on there are letters, which 
are quite new to me, showing his generous 
and practical concern for Regine Susanna 
Bach, only surviving daughter of J. S. Bach 
and living in great poverty. 
There can be nothing but praise for the 
editing and presentation of these volumes, 
MICHAEL TipperT 


Daily Spectacular 


Television: a Personal Report. By, Rosin Day, 
Hutchinson. 25s. 


A minor social by-product of television js 
that men who want to Get On are no longer 
as shy as they used to be of wearing spec. 
tacles, for some of the most memorable TY 
fuces habitually wear them. (‘They add 
interest’.) In Robin Day’s case, his defect of 
vision may have contributed indirectly to the 
formidable totality of his TV manner: part 
of that manner is the lowering head, as of a 
bull about to charge — but some years ago, in 
a studio, 1 saw him being trained to keep his 
head down for a purely technical reason, so 
that his spectacles would not flash reflected 
light into the camera. 

Even without this, he would have been an 
outstanding newscaster and interviewer, the 
scourge of the phoney or evasive. His book 
contains an informative chapter on his tech- 
niques and tactics. The first rule of interview. 
ing is thorough home-work: it is infuriating 
to watch a TV encounter in which the inter- 
viewer is obviously out of his depth; his 
failure is at once felt by the subject, who in 
turn is at a loss and ceases to try to com 
municate. Equally infuriating is the inter 
viewer so obsessed by his prepared questions 
that he doesn’t fully take in the answers and 
so does not follow up an unexpected one, 
This fault is still too common, even in the 
best magazine programmes (in which the in- 
terviewer, with one minute to go, may be 
racing towards his cherished pay-off ques 
tion). As Day says, this is apt to happen when 
the interviewer is ‘merely a producer’s parrot’, 

People with old-fashioned ideas of courtesy, 
or deference to the great, are often shocked 
by what they regard as the impertinence - the 
brashness of style, the intimacy of content - 
of the kind of interview which Day pioneered. 
He defends himself for putting a question to 
Mr Macmillan, in February 1958, about cur 
rent Tory criticism of Selwyn Lloyd. Macmil- 
lan answered it: the fact that he did 9 
caused a furore which now seems excessive 
(It would indeed have been sensational if he 
had said ‘I'm thinking of sacking him’; but 
of course he said no such thing.) If Macmillan 
did resent the question, he got his own back 
with a crushing snub a year later, when Day, 
in Moscow, asked him if a British general 
election were likely before the autumn. Day 
insists that the question was innocent - that 
he was concerned with Summit prospects 
Macmillan took it as a hint that his Moscow 
visit was an electioneering gimmick and, it 
front of 300 other reporters, snapped, ‘That 
is a question from the wrong man in th 
wrong place.’ Again in retrospect, one maj 
wonder whether this asperity was 00 
prompted by a guilty consciousness that th 
question contained at least a half-truth. If@ 
Day was, perhaps, serving the British electo® 
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A SELECTION OF | 





Land of the Living 


JOHN HEARNE, “A superb story-teller . 
This is his most ambitious book and incontest- 


ably his best.” —EVENING STANDARD. 18/- | 
The Far Journey of Oudin 
WILSON HARRIS. “The atmosphere of | 


British Guiana is intensely real."—piRMINGHAM 


post. “More than a aovel, a puctic experience.” 
—OBSERVER. 15/- 
The Tilted Cross 

HAL PORTER. “A remarkable novel... If 


this is typical of modern Australian fiction it is 
time we thought again about a whole sub- 
continent.”"—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, 18/- 


The Crystal Gazers 


SYLVIA CLAYTON's “successful comedy of | 
manners, sect in a madhouse.”’—serctrator. “A 
first novel of very genuine promise.”-—SUNDAY 
TIMES. 15/- 


Aliens for Neighbours 


CLIFFORD SIMAK. Science fiction stories. 


“A really first-class bunch, varicd and 
ingenious plots worked oul with a wry 
humour." —PUNCH 1S/-| 





Best Gambling Storics 


Edited by JOHN WELCOME. A fast-m: ving | 
collection of stories by such masters as | 
Hemingway, lan Fleming, Runyon and wae 4 











Doyle. 
Australian Stories of Today 
Edited by CHARLES OSBORNE. “The 
writing rings true to the raw life of the 
nation.” —THE GUARDIAN. 16/- 
} 
Luther by JoHN OSBORNE 
The full text of Mr Osborne’s new play, 
currently be.ng performed at the Phoenix 
Theatre. 3rd printing. 10/6 
The Death of enite 


GEORGE STEINER. “More than fulfils the 
promise of Tolstov or Dostoevsky .. . almost | 


the Greeks to Samuel Beckett.”—c. 
SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 


M. BOWRA, 
30/- 


The Senate Speeches 
of W. B. Yeats 


Edited by DONALD R. PEARCE. Yeats’s 
Speeches before the Senate of the Irish Free 








- 1920's, With 2 pages of plates. 21)- 


—_— —. 


a survey of the whole history of tragedy from | ; 


A History 





Parodies: An Anthology 


: .| from Chaucer to Beerbohm—and After 
Edited 


by DWIGHT MACDONALD. “The 
| best book of English parodies in existence, 
jand the most up to date.” — PROFESSOR J. 
iSAACS, BBC WORLD OF BOOKS. - 





Vanishing 
Animals 






PHILIP 
STREET 


A striking book by a zoologist about pre- 
Serving nature's rarities—animals, birds and 
reptiles, all over the world. With 20 puges of 
remarkable photographs. 21,- 





Adrian Bell 


MY OWN MASTER. “His pages give one the 
relief of days in the open air, amid surround- 
ings rooted in tradition.” —- Rk. tH. MUTIRAM, 
EASTERN DAILY PRESS. 25/- 


'The House of Contentment 


A. H. RASMUSSEN, One man’s adventure in 


himself on the steep side of a Norwegian 
| fiord With 13 photographs, 21,- 


‘The Baroque Concerto 


A. J. B. HUTCHINGS. “A choice 
of brilliantly perceptive thoughts, strikingly 
expressed, about music of all kinds.” 
FINANCIAL TIMES. With 10 pages of plates and 
many music examples, 45/- 


anthology 


The Thematic Process 


in Music 


RUDOLPH RETI. “No-one before has made 
so thorough and systematic an investigation 


into the nature of the creative process in | 
music.”"—WILFRID MELLERS, MUSIC & LITTERS. | 
With music examples. 30/- 


An Introduction 
to Chinese Art 


MICHAEL SULLIVAN. A_ comprehensive 
survey of the arts of China from the Stone 
Age to the People’s Republic. With 100 plates, 
4 in colour. 50 - 


. . 
Sung Paintings 
FLOWER AND BIRD PAINTING OF THE SUNG DYNASTY 


with an introduction and note on each of ten 
colour plates by YONEZAWA YOSHIHO, 15/- 





of Wine 


H. WARNER ALLEN 


“The best. most scholarly, 
most intelligent and most 
important | book on wine for 
32 years.”—-RAYMOND POST- 
GATE. With 28 plates. 42/- 





: sa | pages of plates, 
creating a large garden and building a house | 


‘Paul Gauguin: Water Colours 








ALB ULR 


BOOKS 


Hannah Arendt 


BETWEEN PAST & FUTURE. Six essays on 
political thought by the author of The Human 

Condition. “Miss Arendt is one of the most 
brilliant and original of living political philo- 
sophers.”"—iRVING KRISTOL, NEW REPUBLIC. 25/- 


(takes: Cad 


Mycenaeans and Minoans 


PROFESSOR L. R, PALMER's controversial 
book on Aegean prehistory in the light of the 
Linear B tablets. “The result is very rare; not 
one but two major new theories . . . presented 
for the first time to the public.”—ECcoNoMIST. 
With 17 plates & 44 drawings. 30/- 








Civil War in Russia 


DAVID FOOTMAN, “A much-needed con- 
tribution . . . Written with his usual mastery 
and economy of language, it can be strongly 
recommended to the general reader as well as 
to the specialist."-—HUGH SETON-WAISON, DAILY 
TELEGRAPH. With 5 maps, 35/- 


Arthur Rimbaud 


ENID STARKIF. An entirely re-written ver- 
sion of Dr Starkie’s classic study. With 20 
50,- 


Pastels, Coloured Drawings 


A selection of pictures typical of the varied 
periods of Gauguin’s work, chosen, introduced 
and described by JEAN LEYMARIE. With 31 
pages of colour plates. 45/- 








Art in the 19th Cemey 


WERNER HOFMANN. A re-interpretation of 
European art in the 19th century, With 234 
plates, 16 of them in colour, (Spring) 8 gns. 





Contemporary Sculpture 
CAROLA GIEDION-WELCKER. A _ new 
edition of this illuminating monograph. With 
316 pages of plates. 5 gns. 
Picasso 

Early Years and Later Years 


ROLAND PENROSE & R. H. WILENSKI. 
Two recent volumes in THE FABER GALLFRY. 


With 10 colour plates each. 15/- each 
Joan Miro 

BERNHARD BORCHERT introduces this 
new volume in 1HE FABER GALLERY. With 10 
colour plates. 15/- 















































































THE BEST FOR 
CHRISTMAS 


Tick the titles yn want — 
and hand fo your bookseller 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
Hostess 


r i Good counsel for all occasions, leading to the 
perfect (or relaxed) hostess. DENT 15s 


CONSTANCE SPRY 
COOKERY BOOK 


[|] The incomparable 1240-page kitchen reference. 
L 5th Imp. DENT 63s 


POBE & ROUBIER 
The Art of Roman Gaul 


Sculpture, 500 BC—AD 800 in 259 magnificent 
plates and text. GALLEY PRESS 84s 


OGDEN NASH 
Collected Verse 


a Over 500 pages of the master of quizzical rhyme. 
L DENT 30s 


F. GORDON ROE, F.s.A. 
English Cottage Furniture 


New ed. 

















For all who love simple 


t PHOENIX 30s 


MARIE HARTLEY & 
JOAN INGILBY 
Yorkshire Portraits 


Brief ‘Lives’ and exquisite drawings of ‘the pride 
LJ of the Ridings’. DENT 30s 


J. C. HILL 

The Love Songs & 

Heroines of Robert Burns 

a The ‘garden of girls’ who moved Burns to great 
poetry. DENT 18s 


JUNIOR BOOKS | 


MARY NORTON 
The Borrowers Aloft 


[— Fourth and last of the famous ‘Borrowers’ books. 
DENT 12s 6d. Also ‘The Borrowers’, ‘The 
Borrowers Afield’ and ‘The Borrowers Afloat’. 
The four, boxed, 50s 


GEORGE SELDEN 
The Cricket in Times 


antiques. 

















Square (4B) 
Judged one of the best four books of junior 
fiction in America, 1960. Illustrated by Garth 


a 
Williams. DENT 12s 6d 


EGON LARSEN 
A History of Invention «© 


‘Solid, cheap ... and the boys will love it'—The 
Times Educational Supplement. 384 pages. 
PHOENIX 21s 








A Younger Children. B Children. 


Phoenix’ 


Send a postcard to 10 Bedford Street, Lon- 
don, W.C.2, for a FREE copy of the 24-page 
Christmas Everyman Magazine. 


C Teenagers. 








| historian. 





a bit better than either he or they realised. 

His concluding chapters are the most 
serious. He wants a ‘television Hansard’ - a 
misnomer unless there were a special channel 
devoted, all too tediously, to the whole pro- 


| ceedings of the Commons. There may be less 





opposition now to a_ late-evening, edited 
‘Hansard’ than there was before TV showed 
that party conferences could be handled 
fairly; and there seems little objection to a 
two-week closed-circuit test and a free vote. 

There will be less agreement with Day’s 
demand for more bias and less balance in 
controversial discussion. “Balance’ is some- 
times artificially imposed to an absurd degree; 
but there is some value in the existence of a 
medium of communication statutorily obliged 
to be politically impartial - and the fact that 
Day points to the press as a modei of the 
sort of ‘freedom’ he wants for TV shows how 
naively unaware he is of the overwhelming 
bias of the press towards the Right. 

Some of his book is padded with too much 
autobiographical gossip: ‘Mrs. Roosevelt 
kindly invited us to lunch...’° But it is idea! 
for sixth-formers hankering after careers in 
television. It should also be read by BBC ex- 
ecutives, for it discloses that, just before Day 
exchanged a modest job in radio for glittering 
success with ITN, he had tried and failed to 
get even a BBC television course. Could this 
still happen? 

Tom DriBerG 


Fallen Idol 


Thomas Wentworth, First Earl of Strafford, 
1593-1641. By C. V. WeDGwoop. Cape. 
30s. 


Twenty-five years ago Miss C. V. Wedg- 
wood published a widely acclaimed biography 
of Strafford, which in retrospect appears 
almost more illuminating about the 1930s 
than it was about the 1630s. Strafford emerged 
as a kind of Tory democrat, wisely governing 
in both England and Ireland, paternally 
attending to the needs of the poor, dispensing 
justice with stern and impartial hand. 
Enlightened and upright, he was at heart a 
‘simple and generous man’, whose own 
integrity and very lack of subtlety ultimately 
proved his undoing, and turned his momen. 
tary triumph into the tragedy of 12 May 1641. 

Since then, the world has changed, and 
Miss Wedgwood with it. Moreover, much 
more material has been made available about 
Strafford with the opening to historians of the 
Wentworth Wodehouse papers. Mr J. P. 
Cooper has produced some unsavoury in- 
formation about Strafford’s financial machin- 
ations; Mr Hugh Kearney’s pioneering work 
on Strafford in Ireland has revealed his 
government of that unhappy country in a 
very different light; and more recently Mr 
Terence Ranger has suggested some of the 
implications of Strafford’s Irish policies for 
the Crown’s opponents in England. Miss 
Wedgwood, in a moving and superbly read- 
able study, has attempted to incorporate both 
the new findings and her own second thoughts 
into what is, in effect, an entirely re-written 
book. 

As an insight into historical method and 
into the art of the biographer, the result is 
fascinating. Comparisons between Strafford | 
(1935) and Strafford II (1961) illuminate both 
the change in historical outlook between the 
1930s and the 1960s, and Miss Wedgwood’s 
own development as a_ biographer and 
In personal portraiture, for in- 
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stance, the effects are carefully toned dow; 
characters are less clear-cut; chosen epithe 
less emotionally charged. In Strafford 1, his 
brother William was of a ‘sweet and doci 
nature’; in Strafford Il, he is merely ‘of, 
docile nature’. In /, Strafford ‘struggled map. 
fully with the greatest orators of all time’; jg 
II he only ‘set himself to study the speeche 
of the greatest orators, classical and modery’ 
and his ‘cultivated dignity of manner’ js go 
longer ‘beyond his years’. In fact, there jg 
throughout a deliberate restraint, and an jp. 
creased awareness of complexity, which 
inevitably create a more convincing. becaug 
less straightforward, image than the com. 
posite Strafford the Silent figure who teng 
to dominate some of Miss Wedgwood; 
earlier works. A ‘revaluation’ of this king. 
which reflects changes in the author as much 
as changes in the available information aboy 
the subject, can only enhance one’s respeg 
for her integrity and courage 

But even more illuminating is the ney 
awareness, which Miss Wedgwood shares with 
other contemporary historians, of the com. 
plexity of 17th-century constitutional issues 
Here again, a comparison between the two 
biographies suggests a very different historical 
world. The ‘country’ politicians now thresh 
out ‘political ideas and legal theories’, and no 
longer ‘democracy and despotism’, as ip 
Strafford 1. ‘Absolute monarchy’ has now 
become ‘the period of rule without parlia 
ment’, and we are no longer told that ‘for the 
time in which he lived his ideas were liberal 
Nor are we told any more that ‘it was from 
himself alone that he evolved his policy’, for 
Miss Wedgwood has some interesting new 
passages both about his reading and about his 
foreign travel, which suggest a greater aware. 
ness of Continental experience and ideas, 

This increased sensitivity to the complexity 
both of characters and issues gives this book 
greater depth than its predecessor. But it also 
leads to a blurring of the edges which often 
makes it difficult to know where either we, or 
Miss Wedgwood, stand. Skilfully as she has 
integrated the new information and _ ideas, 
particularly in the chapters on Ireland, there 
remains a certain ambiguity in her approach. 
While Strafford still seems to be thinking (in 
Strafford ll as in Strafford 1) of ‘a new mon- 
archy fit for a new age’, it is now suggested 
that ‘thorough’ really meant nothing more to 
him than ‘a higher standard of loyalty, 
responsibility and hard work among those 
who served the Crown’; and a key passage in 
the earlier version — ‘the government in 
augurated a policy of social reform’ - has 
disappeared. It is not clear whether we are to 
see Strafford launching out on a new, un 
charted course, or as attempting to return to 
the Elizabethan ‘balance’ in the state, which 
makes a welcome appearance in Strafford Il. 
And are we really to think of Strafford as the 
man who “might have averted’ the Irish revolt, 
after all we have been told about his aliens 
tion of one group after another in Irish 
society? 

The brilliant dustcover of this book shows 4 
picture of Strafford in strips of different 
colours, like an Old Master half way through 
its process of restoration which the National 
Gallery has put on special display. The 
portrait shown us by Miss Wedgwood is in 4 
similar state. Strafford appears in more 
sombre and more realistic colours; the patch- 
ing and restoration are done, as one might 
have expected, with exceptional skill; but how 
far the final result will be faithful to the 
original it is still too soon to say. 

Joun ELviomt 
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Good Murders 


NEW STATESMAN - 


Encyclopaedia of Murder. By Couin WILSON | 


and Parricta Pirman. Barker. 30s. 


I'm afraid this, though a quite useful hand- | 


pook tor amateur criminologists and hacks 
like myself, is not a very distinguished com- 
pilation. Fairly industrious, though, and likely 
to be popular: 576 pages of potted bio- 
graphies of about 350 famous murderers 
arranged in alphabetical order, so that you 
jump fromm ‘Allen, Margaret: Forty-two-year- 
old ex-bus-conductress, social misfit, frus- 
trated Lesbian...” to ‘Aram, Eugene: Profli- 
gate scholar born in 1704. . .. Rais, Gilles de 
js about the earliest entry I can find in date, 
no sign of Cain. Each collaborator contri- 
putes a separate preface. Colin Wilson is very 
preoccupied with existentialism, or his own 
jnterpretation of it. He seems at times to be 
groping towards a mystique of murder and | 
am suspicious of generalisations like this: 

Murder is a manifestation of the universal 

failure of values. As such, its study has for the 

existentialist the same kind of message that 
the lives of the saints have for the devout 

Christian. . . . Belief in the abnormality of the 

murderer is a part of the delusion of norm- 

ality on which society is based. The murderer 

is different from other human beings in de- 

gree, not in kind. All our values are makeshift: 

the murderer simply goes further than most 

people in substitut.ng his own convenience for 

absolute values. 
But he makes some interesting points about 
apparently motiveless crime and the increase 
jn sexual and sadistic murders in the 20th 
century, and has no doubts about the social 
immaturity of criminality. 

Colin Wilson denies that he is fascinated 
by murder. Patricia Pitman takes a sprightly 
conventional line: everybody loves a good 
murder is her excuse for a piece of book- 
making. The biographies themselves, though 
many of them are sketchy and look hurriedly 
written, offer you a rich variety of aberra‘ion 


There are 70 photographs and one way of | 


entertaining yourself is to pick the face of « 
murderer you had never heard of, try to 
diagnose him from his physiognomy, and then 


look up his record. The selection is a bit | 


arbitrary. There are very brief sketches of 
some of the Chicago gangsters of the Twenties, 
while the little known - in this country 

Bella Gunness, mass murderess of men with a 
total score of more than 28 victims, who died 
in a fire in 1908, gets full treatment. There ‘s 
a Special section on German war crimes. 
Some may object to the inclusion in the list 
of Sacco and Vanzetti; the encyclopaedia’s 
account, though it suggests the possibility of 
Victimisation and mentions the rabid red- 


phobia of Judge Thayer. doesn't give an | 


adequate account of the two men’s personal 
qualities. Old 19th-century favourites such 
a Charlie Peace, and Neill Cream the Rugel- 
ty poisoner, get due homage, but perhaps 
the best value are the obscure eccentrics, like 
the American Dr Arthur Waite, one of the 
most cheerfully and openly amoral of mur- 
derers, who poisoned all his wife's relatives. 
Rippers and mass murderers are starred — 
especially Kurten of Dusseldorf, who, as 
Colin Wilson justly claims, is one of the most 
iMeresting psychopathological cases of a 


sadistic killer on record, certajnly the one who | 
talked most freely about himself. There is 
alot of horrific detail, to swell the Christmas | 


trade 
Maurice RICHARDSON 
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GENERAL 


MARGARET COLE The Story of Fabian Socialism 


The first authoritative history of Fabianism for over forty years. 
Illus. 30s. 


HESKETH PEARSON The Pilgrim Daughters 


The witty, revealing story of those wealthy American girls and the 
titled European husbands they won. 25s. 


PRINCE MATILA GHYKA The World Mine Oyster 


Sailor, aristocrat, scholar—this is the fascinating autobiography of 
a brilliant Moldavian nobleman. 30s. 


FRIEDA LAWRENCE The Memoirs & Correspondence 


The collected writings of the wife of D. H. Lawrence. 42s. 


DOMINIC BEHAN Teems of Times and Happy Returns 


The brother of Brendan tells the definitive story of the Behan 
family. 18s. 


FICTION 
LEO TOLSTOY War & Peace 


The first illustrated one-volume edition. 42s. 


GRAHAM GREENE A Burnt-Out Case 


The critics have called it his best novel. 16s. 


JOHN STEINBECK The Winter of Our Discontent 


A memorable book; his first full-length novel since Fast of Eden. 
18s. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY Saturn over the Water 


Superb adventure story with serious undercurrents. In great 
demand. 18s. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY The Thirty-First of June 


Highly entertaining fantasy illustrated by John Cooper. 15s. 


MORRIS WEST Daughter of Silence 


A new novel from the prize-winning author of The Devil's 
Advocate. 16s. 


LEON URIS Mila 18 


The unforgettable story of the Warsaw Ghetto by the author of 
Exodus, 21s. 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world mar 








Every year, millions, of logs flow down Canadian rivers heading for the pulping plants 
of Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd.—a new dollar area pulp and paper 


partner of the Reed Paper Group. 


A BIG STAKE FOR THE REED PAPER GROUP 
IN THE BUSTLING DOLLAR MARKETS 

that is the significanee of the Group’s westward expansion. 
A £37 million transaction last year brought three Canadian 
companies—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd., the 
Dryden Paper Co. Ltd., and the Gulf Pulp and Paper Co. 
into the partnership of the Group. Thus Canada becomes the 
springboard for expansion by the Group into the huge U.S. 
and the growing Latin American markets. 

Yet this new partnership is only a part of the global pattern 
of expansion which the Reed Group is undertaking. Recent 
additions include a £2} million pulp and paper mill under 


construction in Norway; a £2 million packaging company 
operating throughout Australia; in Italy the Group, i 
partnership with one of Italy’s most progressive organisations, 
has acquired a leading packaging company and is building a 
carton board mill. 

To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings 
its vast technical, research and production experience. Each 
member company, for its part, makes full use of its knowledge 
of local conditions and markets. 

The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four 
main trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the 
Commonwealth, the European Free Trade Area and the 
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1ariB DOLLAR AREA 





inanada with Kent 


Pulp arrives at the huge Aylesford site on the river Medway, biggest single paper and 
paper converting centre in Europe. Here too is the site of the new £500,000 research 
centre, to serve member companies of the Reed Paper Group throughout theworld. 





ompany {Common Market. The next few years will see new enterprises For a copy of “Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of 
oup, in |sated and existing projects developed further as part of the the activities of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:—Reed 
isations, |{toup’s efforts to expand and diversify its activities in this Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 
ilding @ }untry and all over the world. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
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G is for Gadarene 


MALCOLM 


Mr Simon Raven begins his study of the 
I-nglish Gentleman* with the candid admiss- 
ion that he himself is not one — a point 
which is well sustained by the autobio- 
graphical sections of the book. Among the 
snob-ridden English this G-concept has 
been responsible for more emotional wear 
and tear than almost any other. People 
either want to be G but feel they are non-G, 
or are conscious of being G and wish they 
were non-G. There are also a great diver- 
sity of intermediate positions. For instance, 
the non-G with G-longings who find solace 
in detecting a natural affinity between 
high-G, or aristocrat, and low-G, or peasant, 
while discounting all mid-G as canaille. 
Quite a few of these become communists. 
Or, like Ramsay MacDonald, drift Right- 
wards, tidying up their moustaches, and 
moving from loose red ties to art-shades. In 
an enthralling and, unconsciously, very 
funny correspondence MacDonald had with 
Princess Marthe Bibesco (alas, unpublished) 
he constantly stressed the instinctive sym- 
pathy he, the illegitimate offspring of lowly 
Scots, felt for this high-born lady. 

Then there is the G-aspirant who harshly 
denounces all G-indices, scornfully referring 
to people with ‘handles to their names’ and 
insisting that these who seek his company 
must ‘take him as they find him.” Again, 
there is the G-product who goes to great 
lengths to be ron-G in attire and ways, 
getting himself up in bohemian or prole- 
tarian fancy dress, usually corduroy, rolling 
his own cigarettes, drinking draught beer in 
public bars and, in extreme cases, neglect- 
ing to shave or wash. Eton produces a fair 
number of these, Orwell being a classic 
example. Yet again, there is the converse, 
or Waugh variant, who seeks to overcome 
non-G angst by acquiring a grey bowler 
quarterings, an ear-trumpet and other G- 
properties. The Roman Catholic Church 
receives some of these. 

One couid go on and on. Between the 
humblest G-seekers, who somehow get their 
children into blazers and achieve a Betjeman 
idyll in Thornton Heath, and the higher 
flights who plough take-over winnings into 
Sussex farmlands, and buy mother an 
expensive new hat for the 4th of June, there 
are countless variations. To none of them, 
one may assume, will Mr Raven bring any 
comfort, should they be beguiled by his 
alluring title into reading his book. Yet, on 
further consideration, I am not so sure. 
Though his thesis is that the curtain has 
irretrievably fallen on G-mystique, that 
Debrett and Burke must be regarded hence- 
forth as closed books, and that William 
Hickey has taken over from the College of 
Arms, there may still be crumbs of comfort. 
G-addiction, like all others, can derive 
sustenance from unlikely material. When 
the scotch runs out there is always 
surgical spirit. Mr Raven, a product of 
Charterhouse and King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, proclaims the dawning of the Age 


MUGGERIDGE 


of Cads. May there not, even so, be some 
joy here for G-addicts, as, for instance, 
there was for the Dean of Canterbury in 
Stalin’s anti-God museums? 

Mr Raven's chapters in G-theory are, 
frankly, old hat. Platonism, the noblest 
Romans of them all, medieval chivalry 
(how [| prefer Cervantes’s — version! ), 
knights-at-arms, Restoration insouciants, 
18th-century sophisticates, Dr Arnold's 
worthies - these phantoms have often 
enough rattled their scutcheons. To illus- 
trate his theme, Mr Raven cites the mythical 
case of one Captain Matthew James Tench 
MC, a valiant soldier in the 1914-1918 war, 
a Conservative MP too honest for office, an 
opponent of Munich. Fairly well off, with 
an appropriate lady, public-spirited locally, 
he did what he could in the 1939-45 war, 
and then resigned from Parliament with a 
knighthood. In now rather straitened cir- 
cumstances financially, he moved from the 
big house into the lodge, found himself 
looked at askance by his formerly respect- 
ful constituents, and closed his eyes with 
relief on a world which had become alien 
to him. We are supposed, | take it, to 
regard this as a harrowing story. I really 
cannot see why. Think of all the things that 
might have happened to Tench in a world 
like ours! He might, at the very least, have 
had to become secretary to a golf club. Or 
a civil defence officer. 

It is when Mr Raven writes about himself 
that his G-lore begins to sizzle. Despite his, 
as he sees it, non-G family background and 
proclivities, at Charterhouse he shone, both 
at his books and on the playing field. A 
zealot for the corps, one Holtby, was able, 
in wartime circumstances, to be a bit of a 
pest. but Mr Raven managed to disengage 
himself from the ardours Holtby inflicted 
on his devotees. Poor Holtby! Like all the 
others in Mr Raven's narrative who tried to 
observe G-rules, he came to no good. G- 
behaviour, Mr Raven sadly concludes, just 
does not pay any more. Whereas his own 
non-G course has, with some vicissitudes, 
proved advantageous, the Holtbys have got 
nowhere. 

Mr Raven ran into trouble at Charter- 
house over indulging in homosexual prac- 
tices. He provides a fascinating blow-by- 
blow account of his attempted and carefully 
calculated seduction of a boy named Alexis, 
which ended with an encounter in a secret 
place in the woods. Though Alexis had 
taken off his clothes, he observed intima- 
tions of desire in Mr Raven's face, and, 
disgusted, put his clothes on again. This 
struck me as unreasonable. In comparable 
heterosexual circumstances, I should have 
been decidedly annoyed. After all, as every 
old Chatterleian knows, undressing in a 
wood usually implies desire, unless, of 
course, one happens to be a nudist, which 
does not appear to have been the case with 


*The English Gentleman. Blond 2\s. 
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either of the two boys in question, Mr 
Raven, however, only loved Alexis th 
more. Thenceforth he turned to baser pup. 
suits, for which he was finally sacked. 

The G-implications of this episode elude 
me. Was it non-G of Mr Raven to seek jp 
seduce Alexis? I should scarcely suppog 
so. It would be preposterous, surely, to 
suggest that homosexuality, as such, jg 
non-G. There are. many authenticated jp. 
stances of high-G indulgence in it. Non- and 
to a lesser extent mid-G, on the other hand, 
are predominantly heterosexual. Homo. 
sexuality itself would seem to have G. 
undertones. This may be because male good 
looks tend to be a G-index, whereas femak 
attractiveness is, for the most part, un. 
related to G-standing. Homosexual loves 
like the Battle of Waterloo, are won and 
lost on the playing-tields of Eton; hetero. 
sexual ones are far less specialised, and 
have an infinitely wider range. There may 
be a G-aphrodisiacal Navour about a certain 
type of womanising, but, generally speaking 
G or non-G is all one in a heterosexual bed. 

Leaving Charterhouse under a cloud no 
bigger than a boy’s hand involved for Mr 
Raven, as he eaplains, no social or other 
disabilities. If anything, the contrary. After 
doing his military service he was able to 
take up the scholarship he had won a 
King’s. Though, owing to indolence, he 
failed to achieve high academic distinction 
there, he enjoyed himself and, what is 
more, carried away a favourable impression 
of the place. Indeed, he goes so far as 
suggest that at King’s G-standards are still 
upheld, and even that they might be restored 
elsewhere if equivalent disciplinary methods 
were applied. One imagines, or tries to, Noel 
Annan and his colleagues instigating a G- 
revival by precept and example through the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Unlike King’s, smart society falls under 
Mr Raven's displeasure as G-deficient. He 
describes the imaginary case of one Susan 
Strange, exceptionally well-endowed with 
G-indices — daughter of a nobleman of ‘very 
ancient lineage’, charm ‘compounded in 
equal parts of perkiness, arrogance and 
blatant sexuality,” a ‘brilliant and somewhat 
jerky intelligence which she exercised on 
the arts, literature and social scandal of the 
day.” Could a lady be better placed G-wise? 
Yet what does she do? She sleeps about the 
place with all and sundry, she allows herself 
to be used as Hickey-fodder, and permits a 
little circle of dubiously G adventurers to 
enclose and exploit her. Here again one 
wishes Mr Raven had been more explicit 
about the Honourable Susan's G-misde- 
meanours. If promiscuity and appearances 
in Hickey’s column are to be considered, in 
themselves, non-G, then some of the most 
distinguished G-names of our time ar 
automatically disqualified, 

After King’s, Mr Raven did another stint 
in the army. Among his fellow-oflicers, 4 
at Charterhouse, he noticed that G-pract 
tioners fell by the wayside while non-G 
officers throve. He is particularly incensed 
at the increasing inroads made into rgr 
mental messes by the non-G practice 
early matrimony, which, he considers 
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The Story of 
the Night 


JOHN HOLLOWAY 

Byron Projessor of English, Athens University 
Studies in Shakespeare's major trag- 
edics — its chief purpose is to see 
the tragedies in a way which has its 
own justice and rationale. 2\s 


Poetry and Belief 
in the Work 
of T. S. Eliot 


KRISTIAN SMIDT 


“An important aid for Eliot 
readers ’—The Times 30s 


The Court of Virtue 
by John Hall 


epiTtED BY RUSSELL A. FRASER 


This 16th century miscellany con- 
siders Tudor politics, religion, 
education and entertainment among 
its many subjects. 56s 


The Founding of 
English Metre 


JOHN THOMPSON 

Shows how and why the basic prin- 
ciples were developed during the 
16th century. 32s 





Essays on 
African Population 


epITreD BY K. M. BARBOUR 
AND R. M. PROTHERO 


Fourteen essays dealing with the 
nature and organisation of popula- 
tion censuses. //lustrated with maps 
and charts. 35s 


Family and Social 
Change in an 
African City 

PETER MARRIS 


A study of rehousing in Lagos. 
A Survey of the Institute of Com- 
munity Studies. 25s 


The Artist in 
Tribal Society 


EDITED By MARION SMITH 


Proceedings of a symposium held at 
the Royal Anthropological Institute. 
Among those contributing are Sir 
Herbert Read, E. R. Leach and 
W. Fagg. § //lustrated. 25s 


The People 

of Aritama 
GERADO anp ALICIA 
REICHEL-DOLMATOFF 


The cultural personality of a 
Colombian Mestizo village. 
Illustrated. 45s 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 
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Monastic Life in Medieval England 


J. C. DICKINSON 


The great cathedrals and abbeys and humbler monastic houses, and the daily 
religious and domestic lives of their medieval inhabitants, described for the general 
reader by a leading ecclesiastical historian. 56 photographs, 6 plans. 38s. net. 


The Civil War in America 
ALAN BARKER 


“Alan Barker's brief. brilliant appraisal of the Civil War is rather more a political 
than a military study, providing what has long been needed — a short, comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible story, specifically for English readers.” 1HE SPECTATOR. 


his is popular history at its best.” THE OBSERVER. 


Victorian Comfort 


JOHN GLOAG 


A social history of design 1830-1900. 
“The Victorian world was unique. In 
this volume Mr Gloag has evoked it 
admirably.” SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 
“Judiciously chosen illustrations are 
part of the delight and value of this 
book.” PUNCH. 

Colour frontispiece. over 300 illus- 
trations, many trom little-known 
sources. 50s. net 


3 maps. 18s. net 


English Glass 
W. A. THORPE 


A new edition of this standard survey 
of taste in glassware from the second 
century to the present, thoroughly 
revised by the author. New material 
has been added to the section on 
collecting and to the bibliography. 
“Confidently recommended as an ad- 
mirable introduction to its fascinating 
subject.” THE TIMES. 104 illustrations. 
3rd ed. 25s. net 


Dr. Schweitzer of Lambaréne 
NORMAN COUSINS 


A shrewdly observed study of Schweitzer at work. “An intimate and revealing 
portrait, bringing us closer to ‘the most gifted genius of our age’ than many 


weightier works.” THE SCOTSMAN 


Old Farm 


Implements 
PHILIP WRIGHT 


“An East Anglian country parson 
draws delightfully on his very exten- 
sive knowledge of farming ways and 
presents a vivid picture of English 
methods of farming from ancient 
times to the present days.” CHURCH 
TIMES. 24 photographs and_ the 
author's drawings. 25s. net 


British Steam 


Railways 
0. S. NOCK 


“The emphasis is on the colour, the 
diversity, the picturesque, the curious, 
on all that, prior to nationalisation, 
and especially before the earlier 
groupings, gave our railways such rich 
pageantry.” BIRMINGHAM POST. 8 
colour plates, 96 photographs, many 
drawings. 42s. net 


Ballet Annual 1962 


Edited by ARNOLD HASKELL 
and MARY CLARKE 


All lovers of ballet will welcome this 
superbly illustrated record of ballet 
activity throughout the world. An 
impressive array of contributors 
makes this an outstanding issue. 90 
photographs. 30s. net. 


45 photographs. 20s. net 


Lake and Loch 
Fishing 
W. A. ADAMSON 


...covers England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and the Hebrides, taking the 
reader to intriguing and remote beats 
...the answer to the man seeking 
first-class, cheap and readily available 
game fishing.” YORKSHIRE POST. 

8 plates. 25s. net 


o. 


The Yachtsman’s 


Vade Mecum 
PETER HEATON 


A detailed and practical guide for 
beginners and experienced sailors. “If 
you want to know all about yachts 
from stem to stern. from the auxiliary 
engine to the medicine chest, this is 
the book for you.” 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. 
13 photographs. over 130 drawings. 
30s. net 


Ballet Panorama 
SERGE LIDO 


Magnificent photographs reproduced 
in first-class photogravure provide a 
record of celebrated productions of 
the past two years and studies of out- 
standing personalities in the world of 
ballet today. 


94 xX 114 in. 63s. net. 
2 4 
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844 
undermines the requisite G-devotion to 
Queen and country. One just cannot 


imagine what would be the effect on Mr 
Raven of a visit to America, where even 
high school students nowadays tend to get 
married, and many a transatlantic Alexis 
can be seen, between classes, pushing a 
pram about the campus. 

Somewhere or other, embedded in this 
weird outpouring, Mr Raven has a point. It 
is, presumably, that our society is decom- 
posing, and that its values, including G- 
ones, are therefore ceasing to be operative. 
Further, that the ostensible upholders of 
these values are, for the most part, on the 
run, and anxious to prove themselves free 
from G-fixation. Hence their tolerance of 
Mr Raven. Confronted with this situation, 
his own feelings would appear to be mixed. 
but underneath the non-G bravado I seem 
to detect a secret G-addiction, 


oa Soustelle’s Aztecs 


Yc 
The Daily Life of the Aztecs. By Jacours 
SOUSTELLE. Translated by Patrick 
O'Brien. MW cide nfeld & Nicolson, 30s. 


The fact that Jacques Soustelle, pitt ari 
the Musée de I'Homme and_ celebrated 
authority on Aztec culture and linguistics, is 
one and the same as Jacques Soustelle, late 
Governor-General of Algeria, and principal 
organiser of the Gaulliste revolution, must 
necessarily make wonder how far his 
academic writings and political activities are 
intertwined. Briefly, they not. Mexican 
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PATRICK WHITE 


RIDERS IN THE CHARIOT 


‘An unmistakably major writer. I can 
think of very little as subtle and con- 
centrated as this that is being written in 
prose Of poetry . It is an image of 
great beauty.’ Alvarez, N. Statesman. 21s. 


ALEX COMFORT 


COME OUT TO PLAY 


‘Very funny indeed. He offers the refresh- 
ingly heretical notion that Sex is Fun. He 
takes all the sacred cows by the horns 
and twists them sharply.” Spectator. 16s. 


CITIZEN-KING 


T. E. B. HOWARTH 


‘Admirable a highly intelligent, 
highly readable and very scholarly book.’ 
D. W. Brogan, Spectator. 17 plates, 30s. 


MAJOR-GENERAL 


J.F.G. FULLER 


THE CONDUCT OF WAR 


‘He has the history, 
of modern warfare 
Cyril Falls, Listener. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


strategy and tactics 
at his singers’ ends.’ 
30s. 
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history may support the proposition that in 
times of political confusion any resolute 
minority can readily effect a coup d'état but I 
can find no other overlap between the two 
halves of our author's life. 

The original French edition of this book 
appeared in 1955, when Soustelle was 
Governor-General of Algeria. It is a ‘popular’ 
work of the best type; though addressed to a 
non-specialised audience, there is no com- 
promise with professional standards, every 
statement of fact is backed by a reference. 
My chief criticism is that this is too static a 
picture. At the beginning of the |6th cen- 
tury, before ever the Spaniards appeared on 
the scene, Aztec society was already caught 
up in a whirlwind of changing circumstance; 
add to this the fact that the more sophistica- 
ted aspects of Aztec culture had been largely 
borrowed from earlier civilisations. and 
Soustelle’s careful concentration upon the 
state of affairs as at 1519 becomes a liitle 
artificial. Yet even if the image js too static 
and too idealised, it makes sense. The 
Spaniards justified their orgy of loot and 
destruction by gloating over horror stories of 
human sacrifice; 1 prefer to believe in 
Soustelle’s Aztecs. who are a gentle people 
preoccupied with elegance and beauty. 

The orthodox modern view is that the 
‘Emperor’ Montezuma had little effective 
power. The Aztec political system embodied 
a loose conglomeration of mutually jealous 
allies, many ef whom were quite willing to 
side with the Spaniards against their nominal 
overlords. Soustelle favours a more authori- 
tarian interpretation and thus _ probably 
exaggerates the grandeur of the whole regime. 


Those who would judge this matter for them- 
selves should consult Gens Vaillant’s 
Penguin, The Aztecs of Mexico. 

EpMuND LEACH 

Schools All Over 
The Schools, By Martin Mayrr. Bodley 
Head. 30s. 

Beaumont. By Perer Levi. Deutsch. 18s. 


Martin Mayer writes on education with the 
pace and edge of a good journalist. What a 
relief this is in a subject where so very many 
books appear to be the result, when they are 

of boiling up old bones and red 
when they are American, of pressure- 
The ass‘milative strength of 
the professional jargon - especially in its 
American form — is so strong, however, that 
not even the brisk Mer Mayer is wholly free 
from the blight. There are too many ‘expo- 
sures’, ‘areas’ and ‘fields’. But in general he is 
nimble and racy, and his study of American 
schools, their past, practice and assumptions, 
is a remarkable example of historical tele- 
scoping and sociological sharpshooting. His 
book is crammed with facts, innunserable, 
spicy, knobbly facts, and he has that special 
American talent for getting at them and 
arranging them. He is the John Gunther of 
the educational scene, always on the hoof. 

This edition of The Schools is addressed to 
the British reader although the bulk of it is 
concerned with American schools. Since, as 
he points out, Britain and America are alike 
in being insular, urban, biased towards white- 
collar jobs and against manual occupations, 
long since industrialised and comparatively 
late by Continental standards in providing 
free, compulsory, universal education, what 
he says about American schools is also signi- 
ficant for British readers. America is only 


cooking plastic. 
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Britain writ - or televised - large. It is alg 
true that the educational systems of boi 
countries are at one in seeming to be, gy 
Matthew Arnold said of the British Constity. 
tion, colossal machines for the production of 
philistines. 

Some of this has to do with the bland se 
of middle-class values which both societies 
propagate in their schools; some of it with 
the discrepancy between these pious generalj. 
ties and the current class-riddled and com 
mercial actuality. Within the schools it hay 
also to do, in Mr Mayer’s view, with the 
theory of learning under which they have 
operated for the past 30 years This is a 
combination of Thorndyke’s rat and cap 
derived theory of stimulus and response and 
the Progressivist idea that there are ‘laws’ of 
child development which made childreg 
‘ready’ to learn at certain periods of their 
lives but not before. This ‘readiness’ was no 
in the contro! of teacher or child, nor was the 
failure to learn their responsibility either, 
Learning was behaviour and had to be very 
specifically ‘motivated’ by hunger in animals 
by marks in school. The desire for high 
marks, however, as Mayer points out, is not 
so widely spread among children as the desire 
for food among animals. In this theory 
hardly any weight is given to the fascination 
of the thing in hand, even less to the impor. 
tance of abstraction and the construction of 
principles, and none at all to the teachers 
ability to teach or the capacity for eflort og 
the part of the child. The result has been, 
according to Mayer, to make the schools safe 
for stupidity and to accept for the ordinary 
child a limit of learning far below what he 
could achieve if he were decently and 
thoroughly taught. 

In Mr Mayer's book we can catch at least 
a glimpse of pretty well everything of impor 
tance connected with the schools. And if 
every topic isn't treated with equal] success - 
I thought he was least convincing on th 
teaching of literature - each of them benefits 
from his tirelessness in locking and listening 
and from his accurate sense of the concrete. 
He reminds us how much we have to lear 
from the Danes on the teaching of modern 
languages, from the Belgians on the teaching 
of mathematics, and from the French, who 
have 15 per cent of their 18-year-olds still at 
school, on technical education. He comes 
back again and again to what seems to him 
the central problem in teaching: some 
teachers appear to be able to teach anyone 
anything. How can we extract the communi- 
cable from the work of these geniuses and 
make it available to the average teacher? Mr 
Mayer calls this the neglected problem of the 
technology of teaching. Perhaps it isn't a 
problem so much as a mystery, and nota 
technolegy so much as an art. But whatever 
it is, it is a fit-and urgent subject of enquiry. 
Mr Mayer's book is a good beginning. 

With The Schools the reader is always con- 
scious of the sway of the present, the shamb- 
ling world we live in now. But Beaumont, 4 
history of the Jesuit school, seems to belong 
to another context and a different time: 9 
many royal visitations, so many names like 
Lady Biddulph and Sir Henry Ponsonby, 
so many remarks like: ‘Beaumont boys 
get on noticeably better than others with 
servants and sergeants.’ You might even take 
the book to be a snobbish memorial to 4 
vanishing order. If you did, you would be 
wholly wrong. The matter of Beaumont, 
mannered and marginal as it is, achieves the 
rare and difficult status of personal, humat 
experience, since nothing is foreign to af 
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DAVID JOHN HEARS 


ABOUT JESUS 
By Edith Fraser 


These twelve stories about Jesus show some of 
the events of His life as seen through the eyes 
of a small boy. David John’s mother tells them 
io him as they go about their ordinary affairs, 
and each story springs from some incident in 
the boy’s everyday life. Jilustrated by Sillince 
and printed throughout in full colour. 
12s. 6d. net 


ADVENTURE AT HAWTHORN 
By Eileen Meyler 


in this story Johnnie Elwood again finds. herself 
iqvolved in a most exciting adventure. She and 
her friend, Amanda, are the victims of circum- 
gance, Snowbound and isolated in a remote 
country house, they can find no one to help 
them in foiling a daring robbery. The story of 
course comes Out of the author's imagination, 
ut the lovely old house, the secret passage and 
the ancient chapel exist today just as she 
describes them. //lustrated by Ruth Scales. 
8s. 6d. net 


THE MARK OF SAFETY 


By Agnes Ashton 
This is the story of Samuel Plimsoll and his 
smuggle to get the Plimsoll Line established in 
shipping. It is woven round a young seaman 
whose life is touched by a tragedy of the sea. 
Illustrated by lan Armour-Chelu. 

10s. 6d. net 


WELSH ADVENTURE 
By Rosalind Spurrell 

Inan old diary John and Anne have discovered 
acue to the finding of a dirk hidden by their 
anestor Jamie Kennedy. This dirk was given to 
Jamie by Charles II after the battle of Worcester, 
ad a legend has grown up about it. They 
decide to search for it and they are led into 


arch for the dirk. I//ustrated by Angela Burfoot. 
9s. 6d. net 


BLACK ONE POLLY PIGLET 


Written and illustrated by Dorothy Clark 

In these four little books, Dorothy Clark, who 

is both author and artist, writes charmingly for 

very young children, and portrays in bright 

colours the cuddly animals which they love. 
each 2s. 6d. net 


A BOY’S PRAYER DIARY 
A GIRL’S PRAYER DIARY 


Both by Leonard P. Barnett 

Aboy (or girl) of ten to fourteen is waking up 
find that life in God's world is a tremendously 
trilling, challenging business, New sights, 
wunds, ideas, discoveries, are breaking in all the 
im. These books of bedside prayers are to 
ielp them to share their hopes, fears, delights, 
disappointments, with their Father, day by day. 
re is a section for every day of the month, 
with a ‘Sunday Special’ thrown in for good 

measure. 
cach 3s. 6d. net 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW ? 

Philip E. Bath 

Mother book of general knowledge quizzes for 

te ‘not so old’ by the author of the very popu- 

a Fun with Words. For individual use or for 
parties. 

3s. 6d. net 
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adventures which take them far beyond the | 


BAA SHEEP TUFTY RABBIT: 








7 for Christmas 


Reprinting before publication 


Signs of the Times 
1939-1961 
OSBERT LANCASTER 


Here to celebrate his 21 years as a popular 
cartoonist is a full panorama of Lancaster 
‘pocket cartoons’. ‘He is an epigrammatist in 
line, making his point hot on the heels of the 
news with the economy and apt felicity of the 
most welcome raconteur.’ The Times. 


500 Cartoons. 21s. net 





Chinoiserie 
HUGH HONOUR 


A splendid account of the strangest exotic fashion that ever swept across 
Europe—the expression of the European vision of Cathay. ‘Exemplary 
wit, learning and taste: there is little that has escaped his attention. 
Beautifully produced and gorgeously illustrated, it is worthy to stand on 
that very special shelf which already contains Sir Kenneth Clark’s great 
study The Nude.’ The Times. 4 coloured and 144 half-tones. 55s. net 


Godliness and Good Learning 
Four Studies on a Victorian ideal 


DAVID NEWSOME 


In his first study Mr. Newsome examines the history and significance of 
the dominant ideal of the early and mid-Victorian age. Two biographical 
studies follow: of James Prince Lee a giant among Victorian headmaster- 
bishops, and of an exemplar of the ideal Martin Benson, a Winchester 
schoolboy. His final study shows how the ideal came to be transformed 
into the cult of “muscular Christianity”. Illustrated. 28s. net 


Castle in Italy 
Autobiography 1874-1960 
LINA WATERFIELD 


Lina Waterfield was regarded by Bernard Berenson as one of the best 
commentators on Italian politics during the rise and fall of Mussolini, 
but her book records much more of Italy than its political side. ‘She looks 
back on a life now in its ninth decade. Her memory is acute; what she 
recalls is worth knowing. A most entertaining volume.’ The Times. 
Illustrated. 28s. net 


Bridge, Church and Palace 
in Old London 
JOHN E. N. HEARSEY 


Here, for the first time, is an account of the greatest of London's 
vanished buildings combined in one volume which is of great interest to 
the architecturally minded and the general reader. Old London Bridge, 
Old St. Paul’s and Old Whitehall Palace form three strongly contrasted 
subjects. Illustrated. 28s. net 


The Monastery of Jade Mountain 
PETER GOULLART 


Mr. Goullart’s other books gave an entrancing picture of his life in 
Yunnan on the Chinese Tibetan border. Here is the account of his life 
in Taoist and Buddhist monasteries. There can be few Western writers 
able to give so much personal information on the practice of Taoism. 
With illustrations. 21s, net 


By the author of ‘Bonjour Tristesse’ 


Wonderful Clouds 


FRANCOISE SAGAN 


A subtle study of jealousy that brings about the situation it has imagined 
and with it the discovery that without this element of danger love has lost 
its bite. Mlle. Sagan excels in these overtones of relationships and in this 
novel she gives a much wider background to her story. 10s. 6d. net 
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GALVAO 


SANTA MARIA 


The headline story of his 
opposition to the Salazar 
regime and his detailed account 
of the Santa Maria coup 1s 
‘told with disarming honesty 
and gusto’ The Observer. ‘A 
remarkable man, an able and 
practised writer’ Sunday Tele- 
graph 21/- 


OLDENBOURG 


MASSACRE AT 
MONTSEGUR 


Zoe Oldenbourg. author of 
The Corner Stone and Destiny 
of Fire, vividly recreates the 
history of the Albigensian 
Crusade, and the persecution 
and destruction of this remark- 
able heretic sect in the Middle 
Ages Illustrated, 36; - 


KIMGHE 


SPYING FOR PEACE 
‘Jon Kimche has written a 
fascinating history of how the 


Swiss General Guisan pre- 
served his country’s indepen- 
dence from Hitler’ Sefton 
Delmer, S$. Telegraph 21/- 


THE ENGLISH 
INSIDE OUT 


Pearl Binder’s up-to-the-minute 
report On morals and manners 
in England is ‘diverting and 
informative’ , Lord ~ Kinross, 
Daily Telegraph 25 /- 


RHODES 


THE PROPHET'S 
CARPET 
Anthony Rhodes’ brilliant new 
novel with a Balkans setting is 
‘written with great intelligence 
and wit’ Guardian. ‘A consid- 
erable novel’ 7 LS 18/- 


WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 
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even the education of the minor gentry. All it 
requires is an artist and Fr Levi is unques- 
tionably that. Here they all are, the beauty 
of the place, the spirit of the community, the 
character of the Rectors, the habits of the 
boys, in a new, surprising existence. 

WILLIAM WALSH 
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eo Fit to Kill 


African Genesis. By ROBERT ARDREY. Collins. 

36s. 

Among social animals, including primates, 
each family or larger group appropriates a 
territory, which it invariably defends if 
neighbours seek to encroach. Within the 
group a hierarchy of status is maintained, 
based on individual dominance and promot- 
ing ‘the natural selection of the more fit from 
the less’. Therefore, says Mr Ardrey, man, 
too, is endowed with instincts of territory, 
possession and competition for place. They, 
and not sex, constitute the real biological 
foundations of human society. 

To this series of instincts, which have been 
discovered, he claims, so recently, and which 
have been almost deliberately kept so secret, 
that they are still generally unknown, he now 
adds two others. Enthusiastically embracing 
and passionately defending Professor Dart’s 
theories about Australopithecus africanus, 
‘our last direct ancestor in the animal world’, 
he maintains that man is genetically both ‘a 
predator with an instinct to kill’ and a maker 
of lethal weapons. The noble savage, we are 
told once again, is a myth; man’s original 
nature is not ‘peaceable and good’, but re- 
flected rather in the ‘juvenile delinquents’ of 
West Side Story, with their hierarchically 
structured gangs, parochial loyalties and ex- 
ternal hostilities, and switch-blade knives for 
use in assault and larceny. 

The implication, to which Mr Ardrey does 
not hesitate to point, is that Marxist and 
other schemes of social reform are fore- 
doomed to failure. Classless societies, equal 
ownership of property, universal peace and 
the extinction of nationalism, are ideals so 
irreconcilable with human nature that to 
pursue them is futile and even dangerous; 
and since woman’s instinctive role is that of 
‘sexual specialist’ and caretaker of children, 
while ‘status, territory, and society are in- 
variably masculine instincts’, social equality 
of the sexes is similarly an objective whose 
attainment leads only to unhappiness and the 
psychoanalyst’s couch. 

If our ‘single, universal cultural preoccu- 
| pation’ is the development and contest of 
superior weapons, ‘must the city of man there- 
fore perish in a blinding moment of universal 
annihilation?” Mr Ardrey plays with the 
idea, but rejects it. He believes apparently 
that salvation lies awaiting in ‘nature’s most 
ancient law, the instinct for order’, and that 
natural selection favours, as a factor in 
human survival, the evolution of ‘that sub- 
limating, inhibiting, super-territorial institu- 
tion which we call, loosely, civilization’. But 
his discussion of this particular topic is 
obscured in a cloud of metaphor and analogy, 
and just how ‘civilization’ can achieve what 
social reformers are powerless to effect he 
never really succeeds in demonstrating clearly. 

Mr Ardrey develops his thesis in great 
detail and with many a fascinating aside. He 
draws extensively upon the works of natural- 
ists and anthropologists, re-telling with gusto 
and often at length their more revealing or 
delightful anecdotes of animal behaviour, and 





adding what he himself knows of them te. 
sonally or as controversialists. He wri 
vividly and with a deliberate use of dram 
effect, purple passage, well-turned phrase, » 
even well-worn cliché; and, coyly, whep 
vancing views of his own, occasion; 
abandons the usual ‘I’ for the more reticgy 
‘this observer’. Although not always fair, 
authors whom he wishes to criticise ( 
example, he frequently quotes Zuckermy 
Social Life of Monkeys and Apes, but eitlp 
has not understood or wilfully ignores 4 
12th chapter of that classic), he has compik 
an account of man’s origins and aninj 
affinities both entertaining and instructive, j 
not necessarily authentic throughout. 

1. SCHAPER, 


Sagan in Darkness 


Wonderful Clouds. By FRANCOISE Sy 
Translated by Anne Green. Mung 
10s. 6d. 


Rose under Glass. By ELIZABETH BErring| 
Heinemann. 18s. 


The Forgotten Smile. By MARGARET KENngp 
Macmillan. 18s. 


No Empty Hands. By PETER DE Poty 
W. H. Allen. 15s. 


On the large assumption that life goes onf 
her characters outside her own curt 
Francoise Sagan brings back Josée in Wo 
derful Clouds, grown up enough to be 
married a rich American and reached the poig 
of leaving him. Alan is a good specimen ¢ 
the collapsed hero, a type current just 
in whom inadequacy takes the form 
bronzed, open charm, who satisfy their wo 
in bed and leave a neurotic emptiness in 
rest of their lives. His dependence on m 
has been transferred to his wife as naggi 
jealousy — apart from virility it’s all he 
to offer her. Josée suffers, escapes, 
back: she gives plentiful grounds for jealou 
with none of Albertine’s evasions, but othe 
wise provides a sort of Albertine’s-eye-vi 
of the situation. The scene is variously 
Florida, New York and Paris. A bit flufly 
and there, this is still a very cool perfor 
perhaps Mlle Sagan’s best. What is new is 
note of edginess, as if she is now entering 
dark phase. Physical love-making has 
the same role here as the connection for! 
crowd of junkies, but with something derisoy 
about it as well: partly in the way it tak 
place, in a fishing-boat or on the bathroo 
floor, partly because for Josée it’s never mor 
than a gesture of retaliation. Sexual feelingg 
absent from the book, and its absence is oni 
underlined by the licence given to sexual act 
we are as far as can be from the classi 
treatment of the subject, in Mansfield Park 
for instance. 

The absences in Francoise Sagan seem 
me what make her, in a tiny way, quite exe 
plary. This applies above all to an absence i 
moral interest so complete that, like i 
‘alienation’ effect in Brecht which is loos) 
comparable, it has a positive function in be 
writing. Every remark serves to refine? 
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character psychologically, but without lettiag 
a shade of moral ‘nuance appear. The 
characters never ask for approval or dt 
approval, they simply exist; and the reader has 


nowhere to put his sympathies. In one Wal bear, 


this is a strain on the reader, who misses 
indulgence of feeling appealed to; in anothe, 
it helps to account for Mlle Sagan's pop 
larity. In spite of their horrifying lives, pert 
amorality gives her characters a sort of pt 
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them Pe lapsarian quality; they are actually enviable. 
1e Wray This is reinforced by the only thing that cor- 
dramayy responds to a good life in their circle - 
hrase, ay moments of detachment verging on coma 
When aj when they simply lie in the sun and nothing 
CasiOnaly happens ‘demanding words and _ gestures’. 
© Teticeah josée’s way Of getting far out is to spend | 
ys fair j afternoons in the car at the Porte d’Orléans, 
uche § smoking, looking at a tree. This is how Mlle 
ckermay sagan, who gets many of her effects from 
but ithe jiterature, employs Baudelaire’s merveilleux 
nores ff 
3 nuages. 
COMP The title Rose under Glass warns you of 
id anim the kind of artifice to expect in Elizabeth 
Tuctive, j perridge. “Like a rose drowned horribly in an 
. inverted glass globe, or a bird frozen to its 
CHAPERA singing branch’ describes Penelope's widow- 
hood, and a good deal of gracious writing like 
this is made to do duty for accuracy. Hard 
SS facts -— the routine of Penelope's existence in 
her mews flat, a walk to school in the northern 
SE Sacaf suburbs - bring out the best in Miss Berridge. 
Murg§ But there aren’t many of them: the book 
broods over problems that lend themselves 
Berringg 0 the sounding of vague, muted chords. 
Penelope’s loneliness is echoed in the refugee 
' Stefan, in Nika who longs for the Welsh 
Kenning countryside, and the lost soul at a cocktail 
party who cries ‘I need a friend!” Each 
E Poy experiences the failure of communication - 
‘the core of our western tragedy’ as one of 
goes onfyg them puts it, in a vein of high seriousness they 
curt nel aflect without much conviction. Conversation 
e in Wag inthis book is apt to seem above the charac- 
h to hye ters’ heads. One way or another with Miss 
~d the poi Berridge, attention is fatally distracted from 
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the tale to the pretensions of the novelist. 
Besides, her determined grace and intelligence 
are no match for moments of absurdity like: 


‘How divinely innocent you are, I adore you!’ 
exclaimed Stefan. His hand trembled as he 
swept off his expensive spectacles and gazed 
hotly at her. 

The Forgotten Smile: four people on an 
island in the Cyclades: Dr Percival Challoner, 
adry-as-dust authority on late Greek poetry, 
Kate Benson . . . . They might be props for 
Agatha Christie, but Margaret Kennedy takes 
thm on a metaphysical enquiry into their 
reasons for living, treating time and space 
with the abandon of The Winter's Tale. She’s 
ahappily relaxed writer, and even the mixture 
of styles doesn’t defeat her - Kensington- 
domestic, high-society fantasy, solid classical 
anthropology. There’s no centre to all this, 
and even after examination the characters are 
still simple enough to do for Agatha Christie; 
but the organisation of the parts, the timing, 
the alert, absolute novelist’s style, are old- 
fashioned pleasures. 

Peter de Polnay brings out novels with the 
air of taking a trick each time. No Empty 
Hands is about renunciation of urbane success 
ad a charming mistress, for a cell in a 
Monastery at St Wilfrids-on-Sea. Angst in 
these English Catholic terms is well-mannered 
and rather playful, offset by an Edwardian 
consideration for the feelings of others and 
the disposal of property. The change of 
Francis Farrell into Brother Jerome is well 
realised, not in depth so much as probability: 
it might easily happen to someone not very 
interesting in real life. But what matters is the 
mongruous angle of the story. The narrator, 
failed writer past 50, with a few scraps of 
miegrity and a habit of sniggering into his 
tard, provides the perfect off-beat comment 
® a Galsworthian situation. Mr de Polnay 
lakes his trick. This sort of loaded comedy is 
tsily within his grasp, and it’s only a pity 
te hasn't reached further. 

ROBERI TAUBMAN 
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Essay on Atomism 
From Democritus to 1960 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE An intro- 
duction to the concept of atomism and its 
evolution by a distinguished philosopher 
of science. The book is written in a clear, 
straightforward style for the layman. ‘It 
puts within the reader's grasp a creative 
insight into what may be the physics of the 
future. Only Lancelot Law Whyte could 


have written this book.’ Prof. P. W. 
Bridgman 16s 
Forces and Fields 
MARY B. HESSE MSc PhD ‘It is a 


pleasure to have the story of Action-at-a- 
Distance analyzed and documented; especi- 
ally when the task has been carried out 
with such clarity, balance and perception.’ 
New Scientist The author is a member of 
the University of Cambridge Committee 
for the History and Philosophy of Science. 

35s 


The Natural 
Philosophy of Time 


G. J. WHITROW MA DPhil. This book 
ranges from the psychological investigation 
of our conscious awareness and judgment 
of time to the abstract mathematical ana- 
lysis of the temporal continuum of physics, 
from the peculiar temporal properties 
of elementary particles to the question of 
precognition. 15 diagrams 42s 


Nelson’s Atlas 
of the Universe 


Br ERNST and Tj E. DE VRIES edited by 
H. E. BUTLER MA PhD Preface by 
H. A. BRUCK DPhil. PhD Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland ‘Photographs of 
extreme beauty . . . The authority and 
accuracy of the text is without question. 
The second half of the Atlas is an encyclo- 
paedic section, beginning with A for 
Angstrom unfit, ending with Zodiacal light, 
spanning in time the eighteen centuries 
separating Ptolemy from the Luniks.’ Sir 
Bernard Lovell in the Spectator 94 plates 
and over 200 charts and diagrams in the 
text 42s 


Orchids 


WALTER KUPPER illustrated by 
WALTER LINSENMAIER Like its com- 
panion volume Cacti, this magnificently 
illustrated book will appeal as much to the 
art-lover as to the orchid enthusiast. The 
text describes the extraordinary habits of 
orchids, and provides instructions for the 
amateur on orchid cultivation. 


60 full-colour plates 42s 
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BARRIE & ROCKLIFF 
CHRISTMAS SELECTION 





THE ECONOMICS OF TASTE 


| The Rise and Fall of Picture Prices 





1760-1960 
GERALD REITLINGER 


“The subject has probably never been so thoroughly 
or so intelligently explored before.’ ERIC NEWTON, 
Guardian, “The economist and the historian will 
delight in The Economics of Taste.” TERENCE MULLALY, 
Daily Telegraph. With 260-page price analysis of 
individual painters, 528 pp. 425 


ARTISTS’ PRINTS 
IN COLOUR 


‘The selected works in this book are reproduced with 
such high quality that one is not sure whether to 
ke ep the book asa portfolio of modern graphic Ss, oF 
to remove and frame them.’ Arts Review, Ed. Hans 
Platte. “Sixty beautifully reproduced plates .. . works 
out at 2s. a print.’ Observer. bens 


‘X’ VOLUME ONE 


Editors, DAVID WRIGHT & 
PATRICK SWIFT 


The first four issues of this international review of new 
writing and art finely bound in a limited edition of 
800. 16 reproductions of paintings and sculpture, 16 
drawings. pp. 6d 


29 
J45 


CAPTAINS OUTRAGEOUS 


Seven Centuries of Piracy 

NEVILLE WILLIAMS 

‘Mr Williams surveys the history of piracy with an 
objectivity in no way diminishing our wayward. 
curiosity.” 7.L.S. 255 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 
RICHARD HERZENBERG 
‘A superb series of cat photographs by Richard 
Herzenberg.’ HOWARD sPRING, Country Life. “The 
stylish text is the perfect accompaniment to the 
superb pictures.’ Scotsman. 21s 


DEMOCRATIC DESPOT 
A Life of Napoleon Ill 

T. A. B. CORLEY 

‘Truly remarkable . 
coherent.” Times. 


THE FASCISTS IN BRITAIN 

COLIN CROSS 

‘Admirably objective.’ rR. HH. s. GROSSMAN, New 

Statesman. “Objective, candid, judicious, fascinating 
. a good book.’ p. w. BROGAN, Guardian. 2is 


, 
328 


& 


. . fresh, scholarly, persuasive, 
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CURRENT FICTION 


ANYTHING BUT A HERO 

by RUDOLF LORENZEN 

‘The story of a misfit in Germany. ... a 
fascinating view of the Other Side, and a 
good novel.’ Oxford Mail. 18s 
SHOW ME THE WAY 

by ROBERT PORTUNE 

‘A vigorous and sincere account of Negro- 
police conflict in America.’ Tribune. 215 


A MULTITUDE OF SINS 

by 7. A. CUDDON 

‘Masterly.’ 7.L.S. ‘A brilliant new novel.’ 
Catholic Times. Book Society recommend- 
ation. ais 
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Le Notre 


Trail Sinister. By Serton Devmer. Secker & 
Warburg. 30s. 


Try to buy L’Express in Paris and you may 


be asked,‘Le ndétre ou le vétre?’. A kind of 
odious comparison seems almost to be 
implied: you have the Express - nous, 


l' Express. Nor do patriotic attempts to belittle 
the Beaverbrook influence meet with much 
success among intelligent Continentals. One 
has to explain the strange fact that this sort of 
thing, in England, isn’t wholly serious. The 
Beaverbrook press may sound like the Hugen- 
berg press of the Twenties (which Mr Delmer 
describes in his autobiography) or like the 
recent Parisian La Jeune Nation (now 
banned), but really the British Left should be 
grateful for ‘their’ Express. A decaying 
imperialism gives off dangerous gases, as the 
French should know. The Express is our 
safety-valve. Our demos still end with tea and 
crumpets, not with bodies in the Thames. 
Nevertheless, hygienic as its function may 
be, the Express, and its lack of real power, 
remain an enigma. Will future historians find 
the solution in the memoirs of the Beaver’s 
acolytes? Not in Mr Delmer’s, at any rate. 
Mr Delmer was picked by the Beaver for his 
menagerie on one of his flying visits to the 
Adlon Hotel in Berlin. It was a shrewd choice. 
Delmer knew Germany and the Germans 
intimately. He had gone to school in Berlin, 
where his father taught English, and had been 
caught there by the outbreak of war in 1914. 
He developed a love-hate relationship towards 
all things German which led him to admire 
the growing Nazi movement, as he frankly 
admits, while doing his utmost, as a 





SURVEY 
No. 39 


this issue covers such topics as: 


THE BOMB 
“On Thermo-nuclear Co-exist- 
ence”: an 8,000 word analysis of 
Soviet and Western strategy. 
MOSCOW vy. PEKING 
Bernard Morris on 
“Sino-Soviet relations” 


JEWS IN RUSSIA 
William Korey on “The Eich- 
mann Trial”: a review of con- 
flicting attitudes in the Eastern 
blec press. 


ALSO—A Special Section on 
BULGARIA 


156 PAGES - FIVE SHILLINGS 

Owine to heavy dématd we are not 

always able to supply single copies 

or back numbers, so send your order 

now - or renew your current sub- 
scription. 

Yearly subscription is £1 or $3: 
France, 14 NF; Germany, 12 DM. 
Special student rates: $2; 
elsewhere half price. 


Specimen copy on request 
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patriotic British newspaperman, to expose the 
goings-on of the Black Reichswehr in Russia. 
He became a personal friend of Réhm and 
Hitler, sharing the Fiihrer’s private piane on 
his election flights. Unfortunately, Mr Delmer 
has not much to add to the already well- 
documented history of that epoch (except on 
the Reichstag fire: he was with Hitler and 
Goring on the night of the fire, and argues, | 
think conclusively, for the sole guilt of van 
der Lubbe). 

This ambivalence towards Germany pro- 
vides the main interest of Mr Delmer’s book. 
The stories he has to tell are often entertain- 
ing, but he has the journalist's, not the his- 
torian’s gift; too much of his history is simply 
stale news — a weakness emphasised unneces- 
sarily by the Express-like sub-editing of his 
paragraphs. His own complex feelings towards 
the Germans he analyses with great acuteness 
and honesty. But though the disgust with Nazi 
methods is no doubt genuine, the fellow- 
feeling is plainly there, and was shared no 
doubt by many of his readers. 

“  JouN MANDER 


Spotless Spurs 


Spurs: the Double. 
Heinemann. \6s. 


The Double and Before. By DANNY BLANCH- 
FLOWER. Kaye. 15s. 


By JULIAN HOLLAND. 


Not since the days of my schoolboy heroes 
in the Wizard and Rover have I been so 
inspired. Mr Holland introduces us to four 
demi-gods, Blanchflower. Mackay, Jones and 
White, with the other players, and even the 
manager Bill Nicholson, in the role of com- 
petent assistants. Next to my own team, 
Burnley, Tottenham Hotspur is my favourite 
and if we fail in the honours list I get con- 
solation when they succeed. But I am not 
nearly as wild a supporter as the author is, 
and their achievement appears to me slightly 
less magnificent than it does to him. The 
fact that Wolves and Manchester United 
failed by a hair’s breadth to bring off the 
League and Cup double suggests that it 
wasn't as hard as it was thought a few years 
ago. The profiles of the individual players 


| are good, and so enthusiastic that many 


readers will be puzzled as to why the team 
ever lost a match. I couldn't help imagining 
a Saturday afternoon at White Hart Lane, 
with a muddy, ankle-deep pitch churned up 
by opponents who had become desperate, 
kicking and hacking. in their attempts to 
have their revenge. The |1 immaculate Spurs 
stick to that sweet football of theirs, scorning 
mud and tempers. At the final whistle the 
whole team troops off victorious and their 
famous white jerseys are tucked away for the 
next-encounter without so much as a launder- 
ing. Mr Holland sees them not as I see every 
team in the country: guilty of bad sportsman- 
ship and doubtful tackles. Practically every 
match, it seems. was won on merit. I can’t 


| help feeling that Spurs won playing badly 


and playing well. 

1960-61 was a memorable season and any- 
one with the slightest affection for Spurs will 
treasure this book. Elsewhere in the country 
I am not so sure how it will be received. 
They've had the name of Tottenham shoved 


| down their throats daily by press and tele- 


vision for a season and more. But no matter 
how grudging we care to be, the record is 
stamped with their achievement, though 
scarcely in Mr Holland's glowing terms. 
Bannister was the first to crash the four- 
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minute-mile barrier, and Spurs have capture 
the two titles in one for the first time. thiy 
century. Perhaps the story would have gom 
better if the Cup run had been plaited to 
gether with the second half of the Leagy 
programme. After they win the League titk 
against Sheffield Wednesday, you go drooping 
back to the beginning of the Cup quest, ang 
a Hitchcock climax is missed. Nevertheless, 
this is an outstanding book. Football book 
haven't, as far as I know, contributed any. 
thing to literature, but this one is a cut aboy 
the rest. 

How can a disciple give an _ unbiasej 
opinion of the master’s work? That has beeg 
my own relationship with Danny Blanch 
flower for at least ten years: I believe I am 
closer to him than anyone outside his family 
and he has been a terrific influence on my 
life. Danny is one of the cleverest people | 
have ever met and one of the most honeg 
On the field he has set a standard for every 
aspiring youngster and @ff it he has though 
and acted in a manner that everyone woul 
do well to copy. He has been branded 4 
rebel and a big-head by people who envy q 
fear him, but no one has helped to raise th 
professional footballer’s status more than he 
has, by standing firm against, in his ow 
words, the out-dated and evil rules which 
govern this great game. If you feel fe 
attributes too much of the many successes he 
has shared to his own ability, it must be said 
that much of his greatness stems from th 
confidence he has in himself. 

His career has been long and eventful, byt 
I'd have preferred him to have devoted mor 
time to the present set-up in soccer and to 
the future. Some people may feel ds 
appointed because he hasn't used the lap 
guage of the terraces or of the sensation 
Sunday newspapers. But there’s no doubt thi 
his fluency with words, and his courage, hav 
enabled him to strike tellingly at a number 
of vulnerable spots. I have waited a lom 
time for this book to be published. In ow 
travels to many corners of the globe w 
have discussed it, often into the small hour 
of the morning, and reading it was like te 
capturing the past, a past only football could 
provide. My only wish is that Danny gos 
on wearing the number four of Tottenham 
and Ireland long enough to thrill million 
more and to write another. 

Jimmy McILroy¥ 


A Moth in a Morning 


The heat is breaking up, touches of yellow 
Curl under the apple trees or catch the poplars, 
Just catches, signs of turn, the mellow 
Matching with flurries in the night, the rustles 
Tapping on lights or drumming on the panes 
‘Late, late, too late!’ thus cry huge dying 
female 
Spiders that lurch across the walls. ‘No gains!’ 
They cry, dropping from beams. Dozens 
of pale 
Moths glare with their pink eyes, a flurry 
Finishing summer, lightning flickering, the 
rains 
Gathering in September mists. ‘Come hurry!’ 
The first leaves fallen say. And yet today 
I see, in waning humid light, so brave, 
A single papery half-broken moth make W4J, 
White in the morning, on wings summer gave, 
In an uncertain moment as the storms. 
over there, 
Describing an irregular life-hope, hovering. 
in her smallait. 
Davip Hotsroot 
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George 


EMLYN WILLIAMS 


“Dazzling . . . uncommonly reveal- 
ing, humorous, tender and delicately 
told autobiography.” - MARGARET 
LANE (Daily Telegraph) 
“Compulsively readable . . . the 
master craftsman’s entrancing narra- 
tive.” — J. W. LAMBERT (Sunday Times) 
4th impression. 25s 


Sky Fever 


SIR GEOFFREY DE HAVILLAND 


“Wholly delightful autobiography... 
the portrait of a modest but highly- 
competent man who has learnt to 
take things in his stride and to do 
everything well. authorship included.” 
- Sunday Times. illustrated. 25s 


Holy Week 


ARAGON’s great novel 


“The only recent book worthy to be 
compared with this tremendous pano- 
rama is Dr. Zhivago.” - RAYMOND 
MORTIMER (Sunday Times). 25s 


Kidnap 
GEORGE WALLER 


“| doubt whether a more thrilling 
book than Kidnap will be published 
this year.” - G. W. STONIER (New 
Statesman). 30s 


The Last Exile 


JAMES ALDRIDGE 


“Simultaneously informative and ex- 


citing . . . I predict a great success 
for it.” — FRANCIS KING (New Siates- 
man). 30s 


Quake, 
Quake, Quake 


PAUL DEHN 


“Concentrated horror and a humour 
worse than grim . . . the best and 
beastliest Christmas present.” - Times 
Literary Supplement. 12s 6d 


2new SIMENONS 
Maigret Afraid 


“Of Maigret in this form make mine 
a magnum.” - Evening Stendard. 


and 


The Widower 


“Simenon at his unique best.” - 
Evening Standard. 
12s 6d each 


Spells of Evil 


BOILEAU-NARCEJAC 


“Not, repeat not, to be missed.” - 
VERNON FANE (Sphere). 13s 6d 


The Witch of the 
Low Tide 


JOHN DICKSON CARR 


“Beautifully dove-tailed plot.” - 
NICHOLAS BLAKE (Sunday ies 
s 


HAMISH HAMILTON 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


PF 4444444444444444444444444444444664 


D’Arcy Thompson: 
On Growth & Form 
ABRIDGED BY J.T. BONNER 
D’Arcy Thompson’s On Growth and Form is 
an established classic, an account (which is 
good literature as well as good science) of the 
way things grow and the shapes they take. 


Here is the core of the book in the original 
words. 32s. 6d. net 


FPF F44444-4-4444444-4444444444444444444 


An Experiment 
in Criticism 
Cc. S. LEWIS 


‘A reasonable, lucid, and generous guide to 
the enjoyment of books.’ THE TIMES. ‘A very 
courageous book.” JOHN WAIN in_ the 
OBSERVER. 15s. net 


PEPE E 4 4444-444-4444-4444444-44-444444444 


Four Studies of 
War & Peace 


W. K. HANCOCK 


Sir Keith Hancock’s Wiles Lectures examine 
international relations in this century and the 
prospects of human survival. 18s. 6d. net 


PPP 44444-44-44-464-4-4-4-44444444444444444 


Empire 
RICHARD KOEBNER 


A study of the concept of Empire from the 
earliest times to the Napoleonic era. 45s. net 


EPF4449444-4-4-4-44-4-4-4-646-44-44444444444444 


Joseph Ashby of Tysoe 
M. K. ASHBY 


‘A striking portrait of a remarkable man.’ 
MAURICE WIGGIN in the SUNDAY TIMES. 
‘Pure George Eliot.’ v. s. PRITCHETT in the 
NEW STATESMAN. ‘Delightful and ab- 
sorbing.” ECONOMIST. 25s. net 


OO 44444446-444-4-4-4-4444-44444-44-444444444 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


849 





Evelyn Waugh 





UNCONDITIONAL 
SURRENDER 


‘The complete work now emerges 
as Mr Waugh's main achievement 
to date, and the only piece of English 
fiction about the 1939-45 War which 
is certain to survive’ Times Literary 
Supplement 'A compact fast-flowing 
narrative with seldom a word out of 
place’ Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times 

18s 





Our Own 
Dread Enemy 


HAZEL THURSTON's new 
novel. ‘I found it hard to stop reading 
this vividly penetrating study of suc- 
cess and failure’ Margaret Irwin 16s 





NAPLES 


a palimpsest 


PETER GUNN ‘At last! Here is a 
book that all of us who love Naples, 
feel Naples, and take an interest in 
the Neapolitan character and temp- 
erament have been waiting for’ 
Harold Acton Illustrated 42s 











A Prisoner in 
Regent's Park 


D. A. PONSONBY An account 
of the tragicomic liaison between 
Prince Leopold of Coburg and his 
mistress, Caroline Bauer. ‘An en- 
chanting Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment’ The Times lilustrated 21s 


CHAPMAN a & HALL 














Is There Life in it? 


R. H. 8. CROSSMAN 


‘Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive.’ But 
not if the year is 1848 and the promise of 
dawn is betrayed by a noontide drizzle. In 
1789, and again in 1917, history really 
was starting again at Year One. Even those 
whe repudiated the later phases remained 
children of the Revolution which was 
young when they were young. 

But the generation of 1848 was a different 
and an angrier brood. The year started 
with a superbly insurrectionary dawn, and 
a whole generation of sensitive young men, 
later to become respectable or even eminent 
Victorians, shared the thrill of exaltation as 
they heard the rumble of the thrones falling 
and the people taking over. Measured in 
terms of governments overturned, barri- 
cades stormed and popular risings started, 
1848 was the most revolutionary year in the 
history of the West. Yet soon most of the 
Kings had climbed back to their thrones 
and the crowds to their tenements. The 
spectre of mass democracy had been ban- 
ished and the spirit of bourgeois progress 
took over control of the century. 

The most exciting scenes were played, 
of course, in foreign capitals — Paris, Berlin 
and Budapest. But we had our moment of 
characteristic British drama. April 10, the 
day of the Chartist revolution, turned out 
to be rainy; the vast concourse on Kenning- 
ton Common, after a beautiful address by 





THE POLITICAL 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
THE YEAR 





IAIN 
MACLEOD 


REVEALING PORTRAIT OF A 
COURAGEOUS STATESMAN 


Neville 
Chamberlain 


*... highly readable... Mr. Macleod writes 
throughout with a scrupulous accuracy.'— 

Roy Jenkins, The Observer. 
. . » for any student of contemporary 
affairs an enthralling volume.'—Malcolm 
Muggeridge, The DailyHerald. 
Ilustrated 


The 


Abdication 


Twenty-Five Years After 
LEWIS BROAD 


*... valuable recapitulation of the history 
of the Abdication weaving with skill the 
facts which have emerged.'— 

Evening Standard. 


*,..a fascinating new look at the downfall 
of a monarch.'"— Robert Pitman, 
Sunday Express. Ilustrated 25/- 


MULLER! 


30/- 





Feargus O'Connor, dispersed without 
marching on Westminster, and the 150,000 
special constables sworn for the occasion 
had nothing to do. Only one episode has 
equalled the anticlimax of 1848, and that 
was the anticlimax of 1926. Indeed, it 
would be interesting to compare the effect 
of these two fiascos - Chartism and the 
General Strike — on the Radical youth of 
their respective generations. 

Of the effect on the Victorians we have 
plenty of evidence from the writings of such 
a varied group as Carlyle, Mill, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold and Clough. If only one 
of these democratic fiascos had been a 
success! Then the whole history of the 
epoch might have been different. As it was, 
these young Radicals, each in his own way, 
became a reactionary, ashamed of his brief 
revolutionary illusions but revolted by the 
Establishment and its vulgar philosophy of 
progress. 

Perhaps the best example of the Radical 
reaction precipitated by 1848 is to be found 
in the career of James Anthony Froude. 
The most readable - but probably the least 
read — of Victorian historians, Froude is 
chiefly remembered, I suspect, thanks to his 
reputation for prejudice and unreliability. 
For this reputation he himself was partly to 
blame. Did he noi once say: 

I am accused of being a prejudiced man, 

aud it is true. A good stiff prejudice is a 

very useful thing. It is like a rusty weather- 

cock: it will yield to a strong breeze, but 
it does not go veering about with every 
little puff of wind. 

It was when I found that remark in the 
new biography* that I first began to have a 
fellow feeling for this awkward pundit. As 
I read on, the fellow feeling changed to 
respectful admiration. Here was a Victorian 
who failed to achieve eminence because he 
kept on repudiating the cant of his times. 
In re-telling the story, Mr Dunn has shown 
a welcome and wise humility. Froude left 
an autobiographical fragment, which cov- 
ered the first 38 years of his life. It is here 
reprinted in full, interspersed with the 
relevant passages from two autobiographi- 
cal novels and extracts from his copious 
correspondence. This sounds like an 
academic hotchpotch, but in fact Mr Dunn 
has stitched his material together with skill, 
and this biography is one of the most fas- 
cinating I have read for many a day. 

James Anthony was the youngest son of 
the austere Rector of Dartington and the 
youngest brother of Hurrell Froude, the 
friend of Newman and leader of the Oxford 
Movement. As a boy, he feared his father 
and adored his brother, both of whom 
bullied him unmercifully, and after they 
died most of his life was spent trying to get 
even with his memories of them. A weakly 
child, at the age of three he was taken out 
of bed every morning and dipped in the ice 





*James Anthony Froude. 1818-1856. By 
Wapo Hitary Dunn. Oxford. 35s. 
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cold water which ran from a spring into, 
granite trough in the back yard. ‘I remem. 
ber now the horror of the plunge,’ he r. 
calls. Brother Hurrell thought that hk 
lacked manliness. 

A small stream ran along the fence which 

enclosed the garden, with newts, frogs, and 

other ugly things in it. I remember Hurrel 
once when I was very little taking me by 
the heels and stirring the mud at the bot. 
tom with my head. It had not the leag 
effect which he desired. 
At the local school he showed himself the 
most brilliant of the family and had read 
the /liad and Odyssey in the original befor 
he was 11. Though he was still small and 
feeble, Hurrell advised his father to send 
him to college at Westminster two yean 
early. There he spent four ghastly years - 
unforgettably described in the autobio 
graphy - which left him a broken, cringing 
creature, classed as mentally backward by 
his teachers. When the Headmaster finally 
advised his removal, he arrived home with. 
out his shirts, because they had been stolen, 
and without his books, because they had 
been torn to pieces by the collegers. He was 
at once severely beaten by his father, with 
Hurrell standing by, telling him that the 
dose would be repeated till he confessed 
that he had pawned them. 

Then came 1836, which he described a 
‘a year memorable in our own family. Two 
sisters died and my eldest brother died, to 
be soon followed by the next.’ Though he 
never admitted it to himself, the death of 
Hurrell was a liberation, and four months 
later he started three years of gentlemanly 
dissipation at Oriel, indulging himself ia 
Pindar, Aeschylus and Sophocles at break- 
fast and in claret at night. During a reading 
party in the Lakes, he fell in love - in 
moonlight and by a waterfall — with the 
beautiful Harriet Bush, repented of his idle 
ness and sat down to work for his First 
But it was necessary to borrow a few 
hundred pounds to pay off his debts, and 
the cheque arrived, in a letter addressed to 
him at Dartington Rectory, on the day 
before he got home. His father opened it 
wrote to Harriet’s father - that was that. 

Plunged back into despair, Froude got a 
safe Second and found himself a job tutor- 
ing the sons of an Evangelical parson i 
Wicklow. Here his suppressed opposition 
to the dead Hurrell aroused that hatred for 
the Catholic and admiration for the Protest- 
ant which was to colour all his historical 
writings. But when his host attacked the 
Oxford Movement, he felt bound to state 
that Newman was ‘incapable of dishonesty’ 
and was at once sent home in disgrace. 

Now, to the illumination of Irish Protest- 
antism was added the blinding vision of 
Heroes and Hero Worship. 

The question which Carlyle asked of every 

institution, secular or religious, was not, Is 

it true? but Is it alive? . . . You do not ax 

if a tree is true. You ask, Is there life init? 
Within a few months Froude had won the 
Chancellor’s Prize for an English essay and 
a Fellowship at Exeter, which enabled him 
to think with dangerous freedom. From 
opposite points of view, both Newman a 
Carlyle had taught him that Christianlly 
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RECENT SUCCESSES 


THE RAILWAY 
POLICEMAN 


J. R. Whitbread 
“An admirably written history— 
the author’s dry humour adds an 
agreeably light touch to this 
yaluable record.” — Times 
Literary Supplement. “A fascin- 
ating book.” — Yorks Evening 
Post. Illustrated 18/- 


WILL NOT WE FEAR 


NEW STATESMAN - 


FLY, VULTURE 


Foreword by Peter Scott 


This book traces the author’s long struggle to obtain official 
support for the idea of setting up game reserves in Kenya and 
makes a plea for African wild lite. The story abounds with 
exciting descriptions of encounters with lions, elephants, rhinos, 
leopards and other wild animals. 


MERVYN COWIE 


J. D. CASSWELL, Q.C. 


Profusely illustrated 21/- 


A LANGE for LIBERTY 


Foreword by Lord Oaksey 


This absorbing autobiography gives the behind-the-scenes story 
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RECENT SUCCESSES 


Introduction: 


important.” 


James Cleugh 


THE KENNEDY 
GOVERNMENT 


Stan Opotowsky 
NORMAN MACKENZIE writes in the 
“This admirable 
picture of the new faces of 
power in Washington . . . 
Opotowsky’s book is urgent and 


Mr. 
15/- 


IMAGE OF SPAIN 


Warren & Benson of some of the most celebrated murder trials of recent times. ae. a age 

Did prayer save the lives of the |§ Among Casswell’s clients were George Stoner, Reginald Wool- hi gg perdi anny tn wt 
69 men entombed in H.M. Sub- — mington, Neville Heath, and James Camb. Of the forty people jnctitutions, social - life, art 
ent » — Pa. Faeen he defended only five were hanged. Illustrated 25/- science and overseas territories.” 
Fine reading » — Books & — Birmingham Post. “A true 
Bookmen. Illustrated 16]- FREE-BORN JOHN hoon a mee er 
s. strated 15/- 


INDIA: 


Mirage and Reality 
Peter Schmid 


“The exact image of India is 
sharp and original, like the many 
excellent pictures.” — Daily 
Telegraph. “Vivid and up to the 
moment.” — Yorkshire Post. 

Illustrated, including colour 25]- 


THE WONDERFUL 
LIFE OF FLOWERS 


Paul Jaeger 
The first English text for many 
years to deal in so extensive a 
way with floral biology in its 
many aspects. 165 i/lustrations, 
79 in full colour 63/- 


John 


Lilburne 


PAULINE GREGG 


A scholarly and extremely readable biography of the famous 
reformer 
pamphleteer. By the author of “A Social and Economic History 
of Britain, 1760-1955”. (2nd edition) 


ATLANTIG HIGHWAY 


(1615-57), social 


WARREN ARMSTRONG 


The author describes the human endeavour, the drama, and the 
bitter competition that have all gone into the development of 
transport across this 3,000-mile expanse of sea since the days of 
Illustrated 21/- 


the steamship. 
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CHRISTOPH MA 


and political 
Derek Maurice Van 
Illustrated 30/- 

assessment of the 
German poet 
modern readers.” — 
Literary Supplement. * 
portant contribution to 
studies.” — Yorkshire P. 


THE MARY 


“Queen Mary” 


ship.” — Glasgow 


RTIN 


WEILAND (1733-1813) 


Abbe 


“An academic but readable re- 
neglected 
and critic for 


Times 
‘An im- 
German 
ost. 18/- 


(2nd imp.) 
Neil Potter & Jack Frost 
The full fascinating story of the 
passenger liner. 
“A fitting tribute to a proud 

Herald. 
Illustrated 25/- 





Maotoral Hastings 


. a lively, delightful, 


provocative compilation.’’ 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN 

An anthology — a personal anthology — quite like 
this has never been done before. Macdonald Hastings, 
almost a personal friend to millions of viewers who 
see him regularly on B.B.C. television has brought all 
his varied gifts together to create an anthology woven 
into the pattern of his own life. Drawings by Robin 
_ 30 pages of photographs. 4-colour — 
Ss 


Doun the long wi 


For the general reader of all ages 


who, year by year, watches with 
ens excitement the great flocks of wild 
CHRISTIAN birds flying with purpose out of 


the cloudy distance down the long 
wind. A brilliant study of bird migration which will 
be welcomed by the amateur bird-watcher, the school- 
boy naturalist and the armchair enthusiast. It will 
also satisfy the needs of the professional ornithologist. 
Illustrated. 21s 
. altogether an somguenn fine book.’ 
COUNTRY cige 


Where no birde fly 


No man has done more for gliding 


than the author. Philip Wills, after 

hae nearly thirty years experience, 
WILLS including winning = World Cham- 
pionships in 1952, gives sound 

advice to those who are able to ——— for them- 
selves the fascination of silent flight. But those of us 


who may never learn to glide may here share with 
him the beauty of a new silent world under, within, 
aid even above the clouds, where no birds fly 
Illustrated. 2Is 


. @ splendid gift for any ~ -minded person.’ 
B.O.A.C. REVIEW 


NEWNES 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
Sir. James 
Bisset 
COMMODORE 


The autobiography of a great 
seaman — the Captain of both 
The Queens. From glittering 
days and nights pre-war to 
running the gauntlet of the U- 
Boats ... High adventure all 
the way. Illus. 30s. 


Robin Boyd 


THE AUSTRALIAN 
UGLINESS 


A remarkable study of the 
Australian character with ref- 
erence to the everyday life and 
the architecture of the people. 
With line drawings. An F. W. 
Cheshire book. 30s. 


George Molnar 
POSTCARDS 


Postcards sent by the author 
during a tour abroad. His car- 
toons show he has an all-seeing 
eye for the delicious absurdities 
of human behaviour. 16s. 











Richard Wright 
THE LONG DREAM 


A truly terrifying novel of a young negro 
growing up in a world that denies him all 
rights. By the author of Native Sun. 18s. 


Elizabeth O’Conner 
THE IRISHMAN 


An adventurous novel of a young man grow- 
ing-up set against the vivid panorama of 
Australia’s gulf country. 18s. 


Helen Fowler 
THE BLAZING STRAW 


A remarkably powerful novel of young people 
caught in the tangle of the I.R.A. and resultant 
tragedy. 16s. 


Ray Mathew 
A BOHEMIAN AFFAIR 


Thirteen splendidly observed stories following 
a quick-witted youth from boy-to-manhood in 
Sydney. 15s. 











@\ good books from 
wy Angus and Robertson 
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could not be justified by reason. Yet, 
because he was still a conventional young 
man, he did what was then required of a 
Fellow and took Holy Orders, ‘the greatest 
mistake of my life.” From that moment his 
mind was afflicted by ever more exhilarat- 
ing doubts. He shared them privately with 
Arthur Hugh Clough but he could only put 
them on paper under the guise of fiction. 
His first novel described in detail his school 
life, his love affair, his father’s cruelty and 
his loss of faith. It caused a break with his 
home and whispers in the Common Room. 

In 1845 Newman joined the Roman 
Church and Oxford was shaken by tremors 
of reform. Froude now wanted to 
Holy Orders. But in those days it was im- 
possible for a Fellow to resign his Ordets. 
Thrilled by the stirrings of revolution in 
Europe, as well as in his own soul, Froude 
fled to Killarney and composed his second, 
even more autobiographical novel, The 
Nemesis of Faith. It is May 1848, and he 
has won the friendship of Charles Kingsley. 
He writes to the Christian Socialist: 


leave 


Nothing will open rich John Bull’s under- 


standing but a hand at his throat and ‘Your 
money or your life.” He will give in then 
as all men with a base faith will. Love of 


life is the last form of truth which hangs 
about bad men, and in default of every 
other good principle it is all which is left to 
appeal to . . . Goodbye. Write to me. 
The ecstasy did not last long. In Europe 
democracy collapsed: in Oxford the publi- 
cation of The Nemesis of Faith was too 
much for the Rector of Exeter, who con- 
signed the book to the flames in College 


Hall and demanded Froude’s immediate 
resignation. At once he had four offers of 
assistance from. spirited Liberals and 


agnostics. Alas, Froude was neither, Hating 
the Establishment, despising the Liberals, 
he appealed to Carlyle, who remarked that 
his heterodoxy had been flavoured with a 
disgusting sentimentalism and said that ‘he 
ought to burn his own smoke and not 
trouble other people’s nostrils with it.’ 
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A few months later we find him tutoring 
the daughters of a Manchester manufac- 
turer, who tries to get him the editorship of 
the Guardian. But Froude is now more than 
30 and the storm is blowing out. Simultan- 
eously entangled with two charming girls, 
he suddenly chooses the better born, with 
£500 a year, starts a family in a cottage 
under Snowdon and gets down to the job of 
becoming a man of letters and a historian. 

Here the autobiographical fragment 
breaks off, and with it the first volume of 
Mr Dunn’s biography. The spiritual odyssey 
is over and Froude’s wildly divided passions 
are crystallising into those tough, edgy pre- 
judices that inspired all his best writing. 
Already he is the self-confessed acolyte of 
Carlyle — later to become his controversial 
biographer. What both men hated most was 
humbug, and this prevented them from 
coming to terms either with Victorian 
orthodoxy or with its Liberal critics. But 
Froude wrote English far better than his 
master and had a deeper understanding of 
democracy than any of his contemporaries 
except Bagehot. Already he was denouncing 
Home Rule as an unrealistic compromise 
and asserting that the only alternatives for 
Ireland were strong British rule or com- 
plete independence. Foreseeing that Britain 
would have to choose between democracy 
and empire, he predicted that we should 
prefer the comforts of appeasement. 

The English people do not see that to re- 

move even just grounds of complaint is 

made useless by the form in which the con- 
cession is made. They never legislate 
beforehand with a desire to be just; they 
wait for rebellion or danger of it, and then 
they yield without dignity and without 
deliberation. 
The lesson of 1848 had become the pre- 
judice of a lifetime. In his own generation 
Froude sounded like an angry extremist. 
But today many of his judgments on demo- 
cracy and empire make a great deal more 
sense than the progressive platitudes of his 
eminent contemporaries. 
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Clowns 
Harpo Speaks! By Harro Marx. Gollancz, 
25s. 
My Crazy Life. By BUD FLANAGAN. Muller, 
18s. 
Plays of the Year. Edited by J. C. Trewin, 
Elek. 18s. 


Two clowns, both born in the Nineties ig 
poor Jewish communities, both rising through 
team acts to fame and fortune: but what a 
contrast! Harpo, mute in greasepaint, now 
discloses a garrulous lifetime of private antics 
pretty like the public ones we knew; off-stage, 
as on, he was innocent, larky, faunesque, 
Having prospered, his biggest leap occurred 
when the was ‘discovered’ by Alexander 
Woollcott and whisked into a clique of 
gambling intellectuals and high-lifers (such ag 
Harold Ross, Robert Benchiey, Dorothy 
Parker) to whom he became first a brilliant 
listener and later an all-licensed fool. The ‘20s 
and “30s flashed by in a mad blur of bets, 
croquet, bizarre house parties and Riviera 
holidays — broken only by the cold snap of the 
slump (when, as Groucho said, the pigeons fed 
the people in Central Park) and the loss of his 
parents — until the war, Woollcott’s death, his 
own heart attacks, retirement, more attacks, 
and the realisation that inactivity was worse 
for him than activity. In between, good stories 
neatly told, and a wealth of practical jokes, 
some much more felicitous than others. 

No high jinks for Bud: race-going in style 
is paradise enow. Born in Spitalfields as Chaim 
Reeven Weintrop, Bud broke away into a 
tough and adventurous youth and later was 
a passionately temperamental _ taxi-driver, 
giving short shrift to supercilious toffs or 
people who urinated in his cab. The stage 
career is a smooth sequence of ‘breaks’ and 
anecdotes, and there is a bit too much of ‘His 
Majesty was fairly roaring with laughter.’ 

For my third clown of the week I nominate 
Mr J. C. Trewin, whose 1960 selection of 
Plays of the Year includes not, curiously 
enough, The Caretaker, A Man for All Sea 
sons or Billy Liar, but A Shred of Evidence, 
This Year, Next Year and Watch It, Sailor. 

ROGER GELLERT 




















BERTOLT 


BRECHT 


Tales from the Calendar 


Yvonne Kapp and Michael 
Hamburger have translated this 
collection of stories, poems and 
anecdotes. It was compiled by 
Brecht himself immediately on his 
return to Germany from exile in 
1947 and contains most of the 
short stories he wrote and con- 
sidered worth preserving. This 
volume is in the same format as 
Bertolt Brecht: Plays, Volume 1, 
published last year. 15s 











APRIL MORNING 


Peter Green, Daily Telegraph 


L/ UK] N f FOR A BANDIT 


ANTHONY CARSON'S /atest vertiginous excursion: ‘He is magic’—S. Times 158 


HOWARD FAST'S nove! of the Battle of Lexington: ‘History lives in these pages’= 
15s 


THE LAST BOURBONS OF NAPLES 


HAROLD ACTON'S account of the most picturesque Kingdom in Europe from 18% 
to 1861 : ‘a book you will love to read and hate to finish’ 


S YLLABU B IN THE KITCHEN 


SYLLABUB of The Observer has collected his articles and recipes into a = 
‘splendid, witty and learned and deliciously barbed’—Honor Tracy. 


—Sir Osbert Sitwell. /i/us. 50s 


METHUEN 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


The Sale of the Century turned out to be a 
somewhat disconcerting experience. Parke- 
Rernet’s great blank building on Madison 
Avenue isn’t really so very different in atmos- 
phere from Sotheby’s or Christie’s in London. 
There are the same porters catfooting round, 
the same hard-eyed dealers gazing at the 
porcelain in its showcases and the casually 
grouped furniture. But it was a little odd to 
find the lobby being used as a polling station 
in New York's mayoral election. After show- 
ing my private-view card, I was duly ushered 
into a large room where the only sound 
was the shuffling of feet on carpet and the 
bright voice of a woman who thought that 
all the pictures were ‘absolutely darling’. Mrs 
Frickson’s great Rembrandt of Aristotle 
Contemplating the Bust of Homer looked 
sombrely back at her. Later, on the public- 
view days, the line stretched out of the lobby 
into the avenue itself. The people standing in 
line had, often, a blank, rapt expression. They 
seemed awed by their nearness not to so 
much art - after all the Metropolitan 
Museum stands only a few streets away — but 


to so much money: money visible. money 
within touching distance, money hanging 


framed on the wall. 

When the night came, the sale-room was 
full to bursting and icy cold as the air- 
conditioners worked overtime. The auctioneer 
mounted his rostrum. Mr Marion is a remark- 
able man. Not for him the gentlemanly 
languor of a London auctioneer, the quiet 
drawl of “Will nobody offer me any more?’ 
He wheedles, he persuades. Chiefly his tech- 
nique is one of nanny-like reproach. When, 
at last, the big Rembrandt was lifted on to the 
gpotlit stage, he confided that it was his life's 
ambition to say the words ‘one million 
dollars’ in the course of his duties. In fact, 
he intended to start the bidding at this sum. 
As he talked, the cameramen prowled ever 
coser. And then Mr Marion produced his 
little surprise. Twinkling and beaming, he 
told us that he already had a bid of a million 
dollars. We went on from there. The porters 
shouted the bids. The figures soared dizzily 
into the realms of fantasy. In four minutes it 
was all over. The picture was the property of 
the Metropolitan Museum, for the sum of 
§2300,000. Money was transformed irrevoc- 
ably into the dross of mere art. 

‘Well, I guess that puts old pictures on the 
map for good, said one of the dealers wryly 
as we left. The publicity given to big art sales 
fand thefts) seems to be getting, if anything, 
denser and more manic. The recent spate of 
books, for example, about millionaires and 
their glamorous possessions, or big dealers 
and their wares, suggests that not only the 
Madison Avenue crowds but a large part of 
the human race simply regard pictures as so 
many framed bank-notes. This is a trifle 
tonic. After all, a work of art is worth only 
What someone at a given moment will pay 
for it. The art market, though experts may 
petend to the contrary, is a world utterly 
without absolutes. It is this uncertainty, as 
mich as anything, which fascinates Gerald 
Reitlinger, whose book* tries to tackle things 
4 scientific basis. He confines himself to 





he period for which reasonably detailed 
teords are available — roughly 1760-1960 - 
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Hysterickson 


EDWARD LUCIE-SMITH 


and with the help of these records he tries to 
construct an apparatus by which movements 
in taste may be measured and picture prices 
linked to economic conditions. 

The material is fascinating, but the whole 
thing turns out to be a good deal less 
scientific than Reitlinger seems to imagine. 
Partly this is his own fault. Though he has 
obviously researched painstakingly into 
prices, his facts are less reliable when it 
comes to the pictures themselves. For 
example he dismisses the Duke of Rutland’s 
Poussins on the theme of the Seven Sacra- 
ments as ‘possibly school pictures’ though full 
information about them is easily available in 
the catalogue of the Poussin exhibition held 
last year in Paris. On top of this, he 
frequently allows himself to make judgments 
about individual painters which are so 
cavalier as to be ludicrous. He says blandly 
that ‘Annibale Carracci appealed to 
eighteenth-century taste because he could 
paint in any style he pleased with equal 
vigour. In any case, though he has the right 
to like or dislike what he pleases, in a book 
of this kind the author’s opinions of the 
painters concerned are strictly speaking 
irrelevant. The fact that he is continually 
thrusting his views down our throats makes 
us suspect that he has some kind of propa- 
gandist intention. An author who is examin- 
ing the operations of the Zeitgeist should be 
less of a prisoner of the Zeitgeist himself. 

Another, perhaps even more serious, 
criticism is that where Reitlinger’s system 
can be tested, it often breaks down. Many 
pages in The Economics of Taste are given 
up to lists of prices. By means of these, Reit- 
linger hopes to show how various reputations 
have fluctuated. One list is devoted to 
pictures sold under the designation ‘Ver- 
rocchio’. The last item in this is a picture 
which I myself remember clearly - a 
Madonna which brought the substantial sum 
of £11,000 at Sotheby's in 1953. Yet the price 
seemed, at the time, to have little to do with 
the actual name the picture was sold under. 
The picture was then considered to be of very 
uncertain authorship. It was also disfigured 
by a new and brassy 19th-century gold back- 
ground and it was impossible to tell how 
much of the old ground remained under- 
neath. These two factors made it extremely 
speculative. The high price was a tribute to 
the picture’s tremendous quality and attrac- 
tiveness — nothing else. It is now the property 
of the Kress foundation and expert opinion 
gives it firmly to Ghirlandaio. Judging from 
photographs, the new gold background has 
been successfully removed to reveal the old 
one more or less intact. Had the picture been 
sold in its present condition, with the backing 
of expert opinion it has now received, it 
would certainly have made a great deal more 
money, even in 1953 — and it would, in any 
case, not be making an appearance in this 
particular list. All of this makes nonsense of 
an attempt to compare the 1953 price with 
other, earlier prices. 

Maurice Rheims, though Art on _ the 
Market} is a much scrappier book, is more 





*The Economics of Taste. Barrie & Rockliff. 
42s. 


tWeidenfeld & Nicolson. 36s. 









































































_VISTA 


| A PICTURE OF 
‘THE TWENTIES 


by Richard Bennett 





A decade recaptured 
Charleston — General Strike 
Lloyd George — Garbo 

The Talkies — Television 
Flappers — The World Slump 


“_. . an admirable piece of analysis and 
intelligent compression. . .” 


Cyril Connolly, Sunday Times 
30s. 


200 illustrations 





BETWEEN 
THE WARS 


by James Laver 


Our leading social historian builds up an 
informative picture of this now mythical 
period from books, newspapers and 
contemporary sources, This successor to 
Edwardian Promenade has 72 illustrations 
in colour and monochrome. 


35s. 


“Mr, Laver has assembled just the text to 
reveal the period.” 
H. D. Ziman, Daily Telegraph 








| THE FARMERS BOOK OF 


‘FIELD SPORTS 


edited by Colin Willock 





The handbook that every down-to-earth 
sporting man has been needing. The 22 
chapters include everything from buying 
a gun and gundog training to coarse fish- 
ing and cooking the bag. In every case 
the contributors are the top men of their 


sport. 
70 illustrations 28s. 





PAINTERS OF TODAY 


A new series designed to bring before 
the public—at low cost— painters of 
the contemporary scene. 


'L. S. LOWRY 


With examples of Lowry’s most exciting 
work and a full, often amusing introduc- 
tion by MERVYN LEVY, 

21s. 


20 colour plates 


BRATBY 


Bratby’s work has always attracted atten- 
tion. In this volume, the second in the 
series, ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK'’S vivid 
introduction relates the artist to his 
Painting. 

20 colour plates 21s. 


JOHN 





. .. and don’t forget 


THE HADFIELD 

ANTHOLOGIES 
by John Hadfield 
THE BOOKS OF LOVE, BEAUTY, 
PLEASURES, DELIGHTS and BRITAIN. 


And for quality and value they are un- 
beatable. 
28s. 


Each over 60 pictures 
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sophisticated about such matters. He makes 
the point, when talking of the strong fluctua- 
tions in the prices given for certain painters 
in the 18th century, that these were due 
as much to poor communications and a lack 
of expert knowledge, as to economic factors 
or changes of taste. Buyers had no idea of 
what they ought to pay, or of what the last 
similar example fetched 

Neither Rheims nor Reitlinger see much 
prospect of a break in the upward trend of 
prices. Both give the same reason that 
more and more is being absorbed by 
museums, and acute shortage helps to keep 
everything in fashion. The handsome volume 
put out by Sotheby’st to celebrate the 
highly successful auction season of 1960-61 
certainly breathes an air of confidence that 
the good times will go on forever. What is 
sobering about the book, however, is the wild 
variety of things which seem to be worth big 
money — everything from Impressionists to 
Baccarat paperweights, from the supreme 
good taste of Greek vases to the supreme 
vulgarity of Fabergé. Here is proof, if proof 
is needed, that the connection between price 
and aesthetic merit is still purely coincidental. 


Breeding Grounds 
CLANCY SIGAL 


A little of Dr Ralph Miliband’s caustic 
scepticism in his brouhaha with Dick Taverne 
on the ordinarily stuffy and psephology- 
ridden Gallery would have gone a long way 
on ITV’s ‘The Public School’. This was a 
brochure, not an inquiry. The ‘three divergent’ 
views in the live studio were a joker out of 
the usual stacked deck, with Anthony Cros- 
land, Sir Miles Thomas and Dr Birley of 
Eton hastening to agree that the public school 
was ‘nationally worthwhile’. Crosland tor- 
pedoed his ostensibly critical position with a 
bland argument for freer entry. Nobody 
seemed to want to know if the public school 
(not the boarding school, with which every- 
one succeeded in confusing the issue) was a 
decent way to raise any boy, rich or poor. 
Wives and girlfriends of public school men 
say it ruins their mates. Why weren't any of 
them brought in? The most disheartening 
thing was a newsreel shot of a Labour Party 
spokeswoman declaring that we have to con- 
vert public schools from breeding grounds 
for plutocrats to breeding grounds for demo- 
crats. At this rate, the Labour Party will wind 
up with nothing except the commanding 
heights of Eton. 

Full marks to the BBC for their Friday 
night Eisenstein films. The political double- 
entendres and dark, jutting images of Part II 
of Ivan the Terrible, which we have heard 
was the director's laboriously shifty Aesopian 
metaphor for the later years of Stalin's rule, 
came across with a neurotic, operatic stench 
that was almost overpowering. Ivan, gazing 
with apparent contrition at the bodies of the 
boyar family he has ordered executed, 
suddenly lunges forward and barks, ‘That's 
not enough!’ Part II was not released from 
the USSR until 1958. 

BBC’s afternoon Perspective sounded un- 
promising. Subject: divorce, ready-made for 
obscurantism, Surprisingly, very little of it. 
The format — six divorced people on a three- 
cornered couch, followed by ‘expert’ opinions 
~ was off-putting, but the programme emerged 
as a clear call for reform of the divorce law. 





tSotheby’s 217th Season. Sotheby & Co. 35s. 


Elaine Grand played devil’s advocate (‘why 
couldn't you stay together?’), which infuri- 
ated, until you saw what she was up to. All six 
agreed they were much better off for divorc- 
ing, said marriage should be made harder and 
divorce easier, and disagreed only on whether 
children should see both parents during the 
crisis. O. R. Macgregor, the social historian, 
was adamant the law had to be ‘altered, not 
improved’, with divorce by consent for child- 
less couples and the present High Court system 
(‘perjury and squalor’) replaced by a Court of 
Domestic Relations. This being television, the 
compere must pour cream at the fade-out. 
‘Most people,” he cheerily assured us, ‘are 
happily married.’ Oh? Are they? 


Amusette 
JOHN COLEMAN 


James assessed his famous ghost story, The 
Turn of the Screw, as a ‘piece... of cold 
artistic calculation, an amusette’ and I must 
say that has always seemed to me about right. 
It artfully tickles the fancy but leaves the 
emotions untouched, this tale of little Miles 
and Flora invaded by the dead, baleful pres- 
ences of two corrupt servants and of how 
their new governess sets out to redeem them. 
Jack Clayton’s The Innocents (Carlton), based 
on William Archibald’s stage version of the 
story with additional scripting by John Mor- 
timer and Truman Capote, gives the screw 
some further, Freudian turns, though hardly 
in the cause of greater explicitness. Miss Gid- 
dens (Deborah Kerr) receives a kiss from 
cherubic little Miles, her lips in close-up 
writhing away from the prolonged contact of 
his, that probably earned the film its “X’; and, 
at the end, she passionately busses his cold 
mouth. All this seems to indicate that she has 
fallen for the evil, womanising Peter Quint, 
whose ghost works on through the boy; there 
have been hints, anyway, in her first encoun- 
ter with the children’s guardian (Michael Red- 
grave) that her spinsterish heart is ripe for 
the picking. None of this comes from James, 
who saw his governess as ‘impersonal save 
for the most obvious and indispensable little 
note of neatness, firmness and courage’, but 
Miss Kerr’s quite ravishing face and the rather 
monotonous performance she gives unite to 
detract from any conception of her as a 
centre of observant sanity. One would say, 
then, that she was projecting wishful fantasies 
if it weren't for one maddening interpolation : 
a tear-drop glistening on a desk in the school- 
room, left by the sobbing ghost of her precur- 
sor, Miss Jessel. This tear summons Quint 
and Jessel (always seen mistily or at a distance) 
into tiresome half-life. Perhaps the children 
do see them, too, are possessed; and, on these 
perhapses, intelligent interest dissipates. 

But as a spooky piece of visual guile, as a 
chain of elegant contrivances, The Innocents 
is unusually subtle, Petals shiver down from 
the freshly-cut roses, an insect blooms like a 
stain of blood in a statue’s mouth, wasps buzz 
unnervingly in the tower, a spider eats a but- 
terfly, Miles’s hand flips jeeringly over the 
tea-table at a jelly moulded into the form of 
a crouched rabbit. ‘Rooms,’ says the old 
housekeeper, stolidly done by Megs Jenkins, 
‘used by daylight as though they were dark 
woods’: and this elliptical reference to the in- 
famous love of Quint and Miss Jessel is 
picked up again and again, in image and 
sound. The grounds, the lake, the summer- 
house where Flora waltzes alone, the hum- 
ming, statued garden at night: these are 
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finely, spectrally caught. The horror is heay 
and self-conscious in places, as when th 
governess is suddenly seen from above, whi 
ing and whirling with a lighted candle in he 
hand, after a nocturnal promenade through 
corridors banging with laughter. But Georg 
Auric’s score, nicely alternated with anima 
noises and silence, and the brilliant photo 
graphy of Freddie Francis, sharp and hazy ty 
turns, make this an exhilarating piece of high. 
class hokum. The children (Martin Stephen 
and Pamela Franklin) are diabolically good 

Val Guest’s The Day the Earth Caught Fin 
(Odeon, Marble Arch) has a rich and plausibk 
Science Fiction idea and douses it in, 
bucketful of Fleet Street ethics. Wolf Manko 
witz scripted it together with Mr Guest an 
it carries his characteristic flavour of schmalt. 
and-bitters. Simultaneous detonations of 4 
bombs by East and West at the North an 
South Poles have tilted the earth; Londo 
moves into new weather, tropical heat, hurt. 
canes, monsoons; Edward Judd, as a mf 
fianly, hard-drinking Daily Express reporte 
on the skids, moves into an affair with a pet 
telephonist at the Met. Office (Janet Munro), 
She spills the truth, as white heat turns t 
yellow glare and the population queues fy 
public baths in parks: we are hurtling to 
wards the sun. Arthur Christiansen move 
back into his old desk at the Express to giv 
virtue to all this, which is in fact very wel 
conceived at the technical level: calling th 
Beaver at Cherkley, counselling optimism, 
underplaying the wisecracking actor-reporten 
(with all these floods, what about a “Dail 
Express ark?’) to a standstill. 

Town Without Pity (Leicester Square) put 
the rape of a small-town German girl by four 
GI's under scrutiny, as well as their trial a 
which the defence is conducted by a clipped, 
impassioned Kirk Douglas. The moral ge 
tures of this craftily made teaser wamble 
whole-heartedly as you might expect: it ha 
to please both its American and Germa 
makers. 


Ice Show 
DAVID SYLVESTER 


The international exhibition of modem 
jewellery, 1890-1961, at Goldsmith's Hal 
would be worth going miles to see merely for 
the sake of its specimens of Art Nouveau by 
Lalique and Wolfers. Or again, merely for th 
clarity with.which it registers trends in hig 
fashion: it would be difficult to think of # 
object of any kind which sums up the Twer 
ties more deliciously than the cigarette cat 
designed by Meyer for Messrs Lacloche, with 
its so straight lines, its neat rectilineat 
diamond motif and its scarlet lacquer. 

But there’s still more to this exhibition. Th 
main point of it is that it provides an ut 
precedented opportunity to see jewellery by 
the leading commercial designers alongside 
jewellery designed - for love or money - by 
leading painters and sculptors. Of the latter 
the finest designers turn out, in my View, 
to be Sir Alfred Gilbert and Julio Gonzalet 
sculptors who were not occasional jewellets 
but professionals in the field. Both were clos 
to Art Nouveau, incidentally: Gonzalel 
worked for years in the style before Cubism 
influenced him; Gilbert anticipated the style 
in the fantastic mayoral chain, designed 8 
1888, which might be taken for a badge 0 
office not in Preston but on Cythera. Others! 
would single out are Emil Nolde and Mandl, 
and then Ernst, Calder, Giacometti, Fonta® 
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COUNTRY 


PRESENTS WITH A FUTURE 


The Collector’s Dictionary of Glass 


£. M. ELVILLE. The first fully compre- 
hensive work of its kind, covering foreign 
as well as British glass, from earliest 
umes to the presemt century. 275 
photographs and drawings 8 gas. 


The Flowering Shrub Garden 

Today 

MICHAEL HAWORTH - BOOTH. 
“Sound sense and robust writing . . . tor 
the post-war gardener who wants his 
garden to grow ever more beautful.”— 
Guardian 32 photographs, 7 colour 
piates. Ws. 
Lady with Green Fingers 

BEA HOWE. A revealing biography of 
the first professional lady gardener and 


writer on horticultural subjects — Jane 
Wells Loudon. 40 illustrauons. ; 


A Gallery of Women Golfers 

ENID WILSON, “lt has everything to 
commend it, instruction, loads of pictures 
and comments on every event of import- 
ance in women’s yzo!f.’—Fairway and 
Hazard 500 photographs. 42s. 


Me and My Dog 
kK. F. BARKER. “A dog book that does 
not drool . the strange friendship 
between a pedigree Boxer dog and a lost 
alley kitten.”"—Jrish Press. 34 aa. 


Ss. 
North Country Profile 


G. BERNARD WOOD. Intimate studies 
based on haif a lifetime’s journeyings in 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, Durham 
and Westmorland. 112 photographs. 25s. 


Successful Cooking 

YVONNE TRETHEWY. “There could 
hardly be a better introduction to the 
basic principles of English cookery than 
this admirable volume.” — Home 
Economics. 4 colour photographs, 24 
illustrations 21s. 


and =— 


Cottage Garden Flowers 

MARGERY FISH. The author’s enthu- 
siasm is once again revealed as she 
describes every type of cottage garden— 
old-world and new. 36 photographs. 2ls. 


Flower Arranger’s Manual 


MERELLE SOUTAR. “Informative . .. 
Design, scale, harmony, balance, colour 
and texture are discussed.” — Irish 
Independent 72 illustrations. 18s. 


Percy Thrower’s Picture Book of 
Gardening 

PERCY THROWER shows the amateur 
how to achieve success with flowers, fruit, 
vegetables, lawns, pools, etc. Cultural 
notes are included. 700 photographs. 18s. 


Garden Plans and Designs 

Edited by A. G. L. HELLYER. Packed 
with ideas, perspective sketches, plans 
and garden features such as arches, 
screens, gates, sundials. 300 drawings. 25s. 


Ornamental Trees for Garden and 
Roadside Planting 

S. A. PEARCE. “Very useful . . . an 
excellent handbook for local authorities.” 
Journal of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects. 32 photographs. 35s. 


cool) Collingridge 


Gardening Books — 
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This weekend in 
THE SUNDAY TIMES 
































THE ABDICATION-AND 
THE THRONE TODAY 


Twenty-five years ago the world watched in awe and wonder as a King of 
England abandoned his throne to marry the woman of his choice. Edward 
the Eighth was a popular king—“Teddy” to millions of his subjects—and his 
abdication and events leading to it split Britain and Empire into those “for” 
and “against”. But supposing a similar royal crisis occurred today. ... How 
would Britain react? Would political platform, Press and pulpit fight the 
same bitter battle on behalf of “Old Guard” and “ New Guard”? And 
where would our modern social and political phenomena—the Aldermaston 
marchers, TV idols (real-life and fictional), Left-wing clerics, neo-Victorian 
monarchists and blue-blood abolitionists—fit into such a battle? This 
fascinating speculation is the basis of an article which will appear in THE 
SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday. Written by JOHN RAYMOND (who has made a 
special study of the Abdication), it is a brilliant re-assessment—after a 
quarter of a century of social revolution—of those critical weeks that shook 
Britain and the world. 














Is There Life on Other 
Planets a Bernard Lovell 


Is there life on other planets ? If so, is it an advanced civilisation compared 
with which our own civilisation is stone-age stuff ? And have these advanced 
beings long since passed the critical stage which mankind now has reached— 
with the power of self-annihilation— and either succumbed or survived ? 
What irreparable harm might earth space-rockets do to other evolving forms 
of life in the cosmos ? In THE SUNDAY TIMES this Sunday SIR BERNARD LOVELL 
— Britain’s top astronomer-scientist — poses these and other vital questions 
and traces the various paths open to man in his quest for the truth about 
outer space. 























Eton’s Head Master on 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DILEMMA 


If Britain’s public schools are to throw open their doors to many more 
bright children of poorer parents, who should pay their fees ? The rate-payer 
through his local authority? Or the tax-payer through the Treasury ? 
Should such free places be awarded solely on scholastic ability ? And what 
harm might such skimming of the scholastic cream do to the country’s 
grammar schools? This Sunday in THE SUNDAY TIMES the Head Master of 
Eton, DR. ROBERT BIRLEY, makes an expert evaluation of the public school 
system and the arguments for its retention or abolition. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


in every way a worth-while newspaper 
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and Frost. The Art Noveau period is 
certainly dominant, but so it is in the work 
of the professionals as well, though there are 
imaginative and delightful pieces by such 
present-day designers as Hugo, Albert, Ver- 
dura, Schlumberger and Gillian Packard. 

Unhappily, the exhibition excludes, on 
snobbish grounds, the kind of commercial 
jewellery which is most relevant to that of the 
artists i.e. ‘costume’ (or mass-produced) 
jewellery. It is relevant because it depends on 
quality of design rather than of materials: 
indeed, much of the artists’ jewellery could be 
mass-produced and some, such as Manolo’s, 
was meant to be. And it is relevant in that it’s 
more daring in design than precious jewellery 

it can afford to be —- and more likely to 
reflect the influence of contemporary painters 
and sculptors (that of their work in their 
normal media, however, rather than of their 
excursions into jewellery itself). The other day 
I saw a Woolworth’s pendant, a gilt medallion 
in high relief, which was a straight crib of a 
Picasso double head, only adapted into a 
romantic pair of heads, with the boy's profile 
superimposed on half the girl's full-face. An 
exhibition of modern jewellery that leaves out 
this sort of thing is like an exhibition of auto- 
mobile design consisting only of custom-built 
luxury models and racing specials. 

Actually there are a few pieces of the 1930s 
by anonymous designers which are typical of 
period's jewellery. One such 
very Original and lively in design, a 


the costume 
bracelet, 
sort of free mosaic of irregular stones, pre- 
sumably semi-precious, turned out on inquiry 
to be made up of emeralds, rubies, sapphires 
and the like. Here was a sort of chic improb- 
able in the 1890-1914 period, when wealth 
hadn't throwaway gestures. As to this period, 
one is inclined to wonder whether the pleasure 
it took in conspicuous waste, besides en- 
couraging the sort of jewellery in which the 
size of the diamonds is all, didn’t also provide 
a conviction which nourished the Laliques 
and Wolferses, till one remembers that it was 
also a good period for artists’ jewellery, which 
made a point of unpretentious materials. The 
fact is, Art Nouveau just was a wonderful 
style in which to make jewellery. 


Eugenides 


ROGER GELLERT 


The Old Vic has now completed its highly 
instructive double of trilogies: the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus is followed by Eugene O'Neill's 
post-Appomattox version, Mourning Becomes 
Electra, and one bitterly regrets that these two 
monumental undertakings are on show so 
briefly, to be swept into oblivion in favour 
of such lathered old warhorses as Twelfth 
Night and Macbeth, for which, to say the 
least, we could have waited. All that Aeschy- 
lus omitted to do, O'Neill has done, and 
overdone. Motivation bursts from every seam. 
For tidy-minded moderns, it is helpful to have 
Electra in from the start, interesting to note 
that she too yearns for Aegisthos, that Aegis- 
thos is Agamemnon’s bastard nephew with a 
score to settle, that Orestes shoots him more 
from jealousy than honour, then, when his 
sister blooms into a sensuous replica of Cly- 
temnestra, itches for her too, and finally, 
consumed with neuroses, has to follow his 
mother into suicide. Interesting, but excessive; 
and after the long slog through the doom- 
laden, fishy twilight of Leslie Hurry’s sets and 
Val May’s production we may well feel that 
we have been on the receiving end of a mara- 


thon melodrama rather than a great modern 
tragedy. 

I think too much stress has been put on 
the poverty of O'Neill's writing. Though it 
lacks poetry and overtones, it is generally firm 
and incisive; a little lacking in character, like 
a translated text, but seldom downright in- 
adequate, which is remarkable considering the 
strains he puts on it. What troubles me more 
is the humourlessness that goes with his mam- 
moth structures. One hardly demands humour 
of Aeschylus; but O'Neill offers, instead of 
ritual, a theatrically mysterious murk in front 
of which a Freudian skein is untangled with 
teutonic thoroughness — one false move, and 
it will slither into Grand Guignol, inviting 
shudders and giggles rather than tragic awe. 
Casting, then, is of the essence, casting that 
ensures power and dignity without ham. 

In the Electra part (Vinnie), Barbara Jef- 
ford, a tense young battleship in her Hamlet- 
esque black and white, is altogether admir- 
able; handsome and well muscled, yet tremu- 
lous, she moves heroically from round to 
round of this heavyweight drama, fighting all 
the way. Her struggle to convince her brother 
Orin that she is not, as her mother has already 
persuaded him, mad in her accusations of 
uxoricide, is desperate and _ fascinating. 
Stephen Moore, a shambling youth with the 
face of a tormented rabbit, gives a riveting 
display of neurosis as the mother-fixated Orin, 
and when he is on the stage, with his odd, 
nasal, upward-inflected delivery often recall- 
ing the young Scofield, there is enough ner- 
vous tension to keep the play in trim. It is 
not entirely his fault that in the third part, 
with his own mental Furies hounding him to 
death, the moans tend to monotony. But as 
Catherine Lacey’s Clytemnestra left a boom- 
ing hollowness at the centre of the Oresteia, 
who can have thought that Sonia Dresdel, 
doing her all too predictable nut as the bale- 
ful, snickering harridan of a hundred gaslit 
melodramas, was a wise choice for O'Neill's 
Christine Mannon? Miss Dresdel underlines 
precisely the ham elements that make this 
work precarious, and though she rasps and 
hisses expertly, her performance constantly 
diminishes the two best parts of the trilogy. 

Hard to credit that Ray Rigby’s The Cup- 
board (Arts) is in fact a modern play: with its 
seedy little blackmailer-cuckold papering 
over cupboards and cackling among the aspi- 
distras, one would have thought it a late- 
Victorian folly ripe for revival at the Players’ 
Theatre. Still, the gnat-like Cyrii Shaps plays 
with nice mad intensity, and gets strong sup- 
port from such distinguished troupers as 
Joyce Carey, William Hartnell and Richard 
Goolden — Mr Goolden in particular being 
startlingly good as a boozy old sweat, in quite 
a different league from his usual persona of 
quaint timidity. 

Even more extraordinary that Gwyn 
Thomas's The Keep should have found 
favour at the Royal Court, of all places. 
Dramatically archaic, creakingly contrived, 
this comedy of four grown men and a woman 
escaping from the doll’s house of a sainted 
mother and an ambitious brother is Welsh 
wit at its smug and pontifical worst, a faceti- 
ous headmaster’s speechday version of Dylan 
Thomas rhetoric. One cringes before the 
mechanical stream of verbose, picturesque 
epigrams; I now know exactly what it feels 
like to be shot to death with pearls. Ken 
Calder’s irrelevantly aery set is a dishonest 
but very welcome attempt to relieve the 
fustiness. 

At the Unity, And Him Stretched is the first 
play of the Irish poet Patrick Galvin, a man 
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of no mean fire-power from whom I wy 
hoping much. Alas, he lurches straight iny 
the dreary old routine of whisky, church ay 
Republic, farce and self-pity. 


Week-end Competition 
No. 1,658 Set by D.AR 


A reader has received the following com 
munication from a young woman of bj 
acquaintance: 

I would like to make it clear that I have m 
wish to establish any social relationship undy 
any conditions and shall regard  futup 
attempts to contact me, for other than m 
avoidable professional reasons, as deliberay 
molestation. In such circumstances I shall hay 
no hesitation in informing the police. 

He_ wishes 
replies. Limit 
December. 


offer 
Entries 


Suitable 
by 2 


competitors to 
150 words. 


Result of No. 1,655 Set by Haddock 
In Take a Girl Like You Kingsley Amis 
makes considerable play with the idea of, 
‘stooge’. For example, a stooge will wal 
with forefinger crooked ,over the lid of bij 
suitcase or march along staring in front of 
him with hands closed and thumbs pointing 
forward, will repair a cigarette with stamp 
paper, keep his change in a purse, fill in the 
Personal Memoranda page of his diary, or re 
peat insults he has received under the impres- 
sion that they were jokes. Competitors ar 
invited to sketch a stooge actor, decent 
Englishman, doctor, poet, Prime Minister, 
schoolmaster, teenager or American. 


Report 

As quite often, there was much more bik 
than bite: the malice was terribly conver 
tional. Jelly Williams’s stooge actor opened 
promisingly (‘black hair, elegantly streaked 
with grey, smooth face, sensuous mouth’) ba 
became too much of a stock figure of deri 
a wax doll stuck with huge pins. The ess 
stooge seemed to be right-wing (though 
times basely neutral), a gentle jingo 
waving his Union Jack, someone likely 
sport terylene bags and a breastful of 
point pens. Dorothy Brown’s English 
whose ‘favourite author is Ian Fi 
though ‘he thinks James Bond a bit of a 
who ‘dances badly and is not ashamed 
it,’ turned out disarmingly in the end to 
‘really rather nice’. Two guineas each to 
entries printed. 3 


AMERICAN 


Mr Dodd spent most of his time on the 
from Boston to London clutching his A 
passport. He used a collapsible set of 
to handle his own luggage at the airport, 
was delighted that no one at the Dorchester 
him for an American: ‘You're German, 
you, Sir?’ He did his morning exercises 
pair of hot-water bottles that he carried iff 
luggage and used, when filled, as weights. 
took pictures in Whitehall, but took care 
stare at some guards on horses in order 
offend them. At the theatre, he shouted out 
Save the Queen’ while holding his hand 
his breast. He was disappointed that a | 
attendant could not tell him in what reiga 
building had been built, and wrote a 
The Times about this. Walking back to i 
hotel, he stopped at a place advertising F 
lessons 24 hours a day and inquired the mle 
which he politely told the young woman Wr 
too high for something you could learm from 
records. He used his currency-converter whe 
paying for his dinner and was so pleased when 
the waiter asked if he would like a copy of the 
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rete Ee presents. Give a ‘Good Companion’! There are FREE: Please send me a copy 
Onting A of ‘Beginner’s Typewriting 
stamp. Big departments for Sheet Music, | two superb models—for all personal and family Guide’ 
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The Story of 
FABIAN 
SOCIALISM 


MARGARET COLE 


MICHAEL FOOT: 

‘This book has been justly praised 
on all sides. It is written with ease, 
grace, unrivalled knowledge of the 
subject and the scrupulous insight 


of the true historian’ - 


MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE : 
‘A notable achievement — vivacious, 
packed with information’ - 


LORD ATTLEE: 

‘Mrs Cole has placed all Socialists 
. under a deep obligation by her 

admirable book’ 


The Guardian: 
‘Scholarly, perceptive and fair... 
she has us a_ refreshingly 
human picture of the Fabians’ - 

Illustrated 


HEINEMANN 


given 


305 








Prokofiev 


Autobiography, notes and articles, 
memoirs by famous contemporaries 


Illustrated 2Is 


and 





Eisenstein 


Notes of a Film Director 


Autobiography, film techniques, and Eisen- 
stein’s views on the art and aims of the 
cinema 


Illustrated 18s 





Shostakovich 


Dmitry Rabinovich 


A critical biography tracing the artistic 
development of the composer 


Illustrated 18s 





Moscow Theatres 


V. Komissarzhevsky 


History of Moscow's magnificent theatres, 
including the Bolshoi Opera and Ballet 


Illustrated 12s 6d 





distributed by 


Central 


Eng Books 
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bill to take home for further study that he made 
special mention of the restaurant on the tapes 
he recorded and mailed to the folks in the 
States. Before going to bed he lubricated the 
hinges on his suitcase and cut out of the Evening 
Standard an article about Mrs Kennedy, for his 
scrapbook of travel materials. 
Pau Breslow 





TEENAGER 

— wears a black blazer with patch pockets and 
silver buttons, lovat green trousers with 20-inch 
bottoms, and black Oxford brogues: a tie in a 
Windsor knot with stripes, simulating that of a 
regiment or club, or a cravat tucked into an 
open white shirt with the collar turned up at 
the back, 

— belongs to the Young Conservatives. 

- calls everyone over 30 ‘sir’. 

- talks endlessly about beer, which he drinks 
in half-pints, and regards his ability to do this 
as irrefutable evidence of virility. 

~ talks endlessly about girls, nourishing hope- 
less, chaste passions for those socially out of his 
reach, and buying girlie magazines as consola- 
tion. 

~ talks endlessly about cars, and owns a 1953 
Ford Popular; he constantly claims to have out- 
witted the police in matters of speeding, parking 
etc. 

- can hardly wait to be 20. 


In SAINSBURY 


Science Notebook 


NIGEL CALDER 

Often when I am in a library looking 
through the specialist science journals, an 
oppressive weariness comes over me. Out of 
a hundred papers, reports, abstracts and let- 
ters to the academic editors, only a handful 
strike any spark in me: and not, I believe, 
simply because of ignorance on my part about 
the significance of the remainder, Indeed I 
suspect that if half of them were never pub- 
lished the loss to science would be imper- 
ceptible. It is a matter of some importance, 
because already well over 2 million research 
papers are published every year and the num- 
ber is increasing rapidly. There has been a 
lot of talk among scientists about how to 
organise the handling and dissemination of 
such Himalayas of paper-work, and the whole 
business may be reformed within a few years. 
But what concerns me more is the waste of 
effort in research of which the boring report 
is only the symptom. 

Many people are amazed by the present 
rate of scientific advance. I am_ thinking 
(though it does not amaze me) that, with 2 
million papers a year, the rate of advance is 
pitifully slow. With so much scientific 
research going on, why are major develop- 
ments significantly enlarging man’s knowledge 
and capabilities to be counted in tens and 
hundreds, rather than thousands? What are 
all these chaps doing, in universities, govern- 
ment establishments and industrial laborator- 
ies, that their reports are uninteresting - not 
merely in presentation but in subject matter? 
Do they not have all manner of facilities, 
such as automatic instruments and electronic 
computers, undreamed of even 25 years ago? 

The explanation is easy if you accept that 
only an elite of scientists matters, for the 
purposes of original discovery and invention; 
and that is a view which often appears to be 
uncomfortably near the truth. However, the 
contribution of the non-elite is indispensable, 
and I am sure it could be very much greater. 
| Occam had a Razor — and very important 
| it has been, too, for the development of 











modern science. William of Ockham (in Sy. 
rey) lived three centuries before Newton, by 
his dictum was remembered. ‘It is vain to 
with more what can be done with less.’ It yy 
taken up by the early modern scientists im the 
paraphrased form, ‘Entities (or hypothesy 
should not be multiplied unnecessarily,’ (, 
cam’s Razor has cut many a swathe throug 
the undergrowth of intellectual extravagang 


# 


Fighteen ™ 
yeque from 





the complex theory must make way for th 
simple. 

I should like to paraphrase the dictyy 
again: ‘Data (or paper) should not be mul. 
plied unnecessarily.” You might call it Q 
cam’s Dustbin. Whereas the Razor is for th 
subtle surgery of ideas, the Dustbin is fy 
dumping superfluous or unimportant expem 
ments, actual or potential; and, in the alte. 
native form, for purging from scientific liter. 
ture the papers which should never have beg 
written. 

The sort of thing I have in mind? In th 
case of data, the practice which discerning 
scientists call ‘stamp-collecting’: you havea 
technique, or nowadays an expensive maching 
and you just go on collecting information by 
cause it is there. You become more concerned 
with the mechanics of science than with iy 
meaning. You may be an _ anthropologig 
studying the significance of ornaments ing 
tribe and have nothing to say about why th 
tribe is politically rebellious or why it refuses 
modern medicine. You may be measuring 
the scattering of a beam of atomic particls 
by a nucleus, making measurements which 
have never been made before but which ar 
of precisely the same kind as thousands of 


other such measurements; and because yo 


are simply justifying money spent ona 
machine which is now out of date you maykk 
indifferent to the practical or theoretical im 
portance of the measurements. Or you may, 
in the recent great enterprise of the Interna 
ional Geophysical Year, have amassed lib 
raries of microfilm at the World Data Centres 
which is going to waste because too few 
people are bothering to make use of it. 

In writing and publishing papers, you may 
be simply trying to increase your score. (A 
disturbing practice has grown up among th 
sociologists of science, of assessing a sciet 
tist’s productivity by the number of papers 
which he turns out.) You may be trying to 
justify some research grant. Or you may & 
on to a promising idea, and you rush into 
print before your work is complete becaus 
you are afraid that somebody else may beat 
you too it. This, as Professor Merton of 
Columbia has pointed out, shows that sciet 
tists accept the idea that discoveries are likely 
to be made independently by more than om 
research worker at roughly the same time, A 
consequence is that scientific literature cot 
tains many half-baked ideas — and corrections 
to previous papers. 

It might seem that all this is an internal 
affair of science, of no importance to the out- 
sider. Why should it matter to us if many 
research workers are forgetting the teaching 
which tells them that the high road to know- 
ledge is by way: of the shrewd question and 
the simplest experiment needed to answer it? 
A lesser reason is that the public is usually 
paying for the reasearch these days. More 
important is that Britain and the whole world 
are in urgent need of efficiently done science 
to help solve our economic problems. The 
slovenly thinking and misdirected effort 
which so much of the literature represents § 
corrupting science and by its volume 
choking its lines of communication. Bring ous 
the dustbins! 
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City Lights 


Fighteen months ago, with another blank 
neque from the voters warming its pocket, 
ihe government still seemed eager to subsidise 
private enterprise out of the Exchequer and 
hand the profitable bits of state industry 
wer to its business supporters. It may have 
en reasonable at that time to assume that 
ihe new Civil Aviation Act was designed to 
innsfer the juicier business of BOAC and 
BEA to the private airlines controlled by ship- 
a companies. But last week, to the disgust 
{the private operators and the Economist, 
Mr Thorneycroft upheld BOAC’s successful 
yppeal against the Air Transport Licensing 
poard’s decision io allow Cunard Eagle to run 
vices across the North Atlantic — the first 
ae of importance to come up before it. 
There is a massive surplus of carrying 
pacity on the North Atlantic run at the 
ent and everyone is losing money ; com- 
tition from Cunard would not only have 
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hdded to BOAC’s loss at a time when the 
government is anxious to make the national- 
ied industries pay their way, but would have 
mt pressure on the US Administration to 
ighten its present requirements ; rescued at 
he last moment, moreover, from one Cunard 
nture which bid fair to involve the taxpayer 
hs well as its own shareholders in an unprofit- 
ble project, the government was determined 
not to be involved in another. 
This week the Licensing Board has licensed 
two main private operators, British United 
irways and Cunard Eagle, to run services in 
pompetition with BEA on 21 European and 
mernal routes; and Mr Thorneycroft will 
nd it difficult, even if BEA appeals success- 
ly, to reject its recommendations a second 
me. But the independents have little cause 
yet for rejoicing. The Board, like Mr Thorney- 
roft himself, does not believe that last year’s 
ct was designed to encourage competition 
or its own sake or that competition as such 
necessarily in the consumer’s interest — it 
plainly thinks very little of the independents’ 
yeat argument that private competition will 
woduce lower fares. It has given them per- 
ission to operate on only half the routes they 
ed for, to begin only in 1963 and for only 
en years, at points and on terms which will 
mean the minimum loss of revenue to BEA ; 
expects them te be operating at a loss to 
gin with, and it assumes that they will be 
loying then on their total operation only 
Minimum number of modern aircraft 
teded to work economically. The Board, in 
dt, has been so reasonable that even Mr 
orneycroft has no reason to suppose that it 
biassed in favour of private enterprise. But 
opean airlines are state-owned and Euro- 
tan air Operations are the result of horse- 
ading between governments ; none of them 
i welcome the irruption of British indepen- 
‘ats; BEA will certainly lose in the re- 
“otiation of existing arrangements, and in 
me cases the prospective loss may be too 
feat for the government to stomach; so 
NA and Cunard cannot yet safely count on 
tn the little the Board has offered them. The 
upowners’ attempt at diversification will no 
buot pay off eventually, but there is to be 
Dquick jam. 
ine government, however, has landed itself 
“another problem. Not only will air com- 
lion with British Railways now become 
meer, but BEA, deprived of its internal 
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IN OVER TWO MILLION AFRICAN HOMES 


The Christmas story will be read from Gospels 
circulated during 1961 in 93 African languages 
through the Million Gospel Campaign of 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


In thanking all who have made such work possible 
by the prayers and gifts, we ask for further 
remembrance at this Season, since its true 

meaning lies within that Book which for over 

four centuries has enshrined the Christmas story 

in the English tongue. 


THE BIBLE HOUSE, 146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, €E.C.4 


| FINANCE & MORTGAGE 


GROUP LIMITED 













more 
Interest 


An organisation specialising exclusively in finance 
for the Building, Ownership and Management of 
Property invites you to open a Deposit Account and 
earn 84% per annum paid gross without deduction 
of Tax. 


® No fees or commissions. 


© immediate withdrawals. 
© Full details on request. 


Mortgage Group Ltd., Eagle House, 
Craven Road, London, W.2. (Tel.: AMBassador 0055) | 


| Please send, without obligation, Balance Sheet and descriptive Booklet. 


To: Finance & 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS 


LTD 
PRIVATE BANKERS 


GROSS ASSETS EXCEED £2,500,000 








are paying 7)°. p.a. interest on 
deposits for the eighth year 
in succession, with 3°, added 


annually on each £500 unit. 


Details and Audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Department N. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD 
DANES INN HOUSE 265 STRAND 
LONDON WC2 


WHO'S WHO IN THE 
THEATRE e555 ne 


A BIOGRAPHICAL RECORD OF 
THE GONTEMPORARY STAGE 
ORIGINALLY COMPILED BY 
JOHN PARKER 15th EDITION 
BY FREDA GAYE 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


POS OSS Se Se Se Se Se S+SeSeSe Ses ee: 
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BRITAIN'S BETTER BOOKSHOP 


THE TIMES BOOKSHOP 


42 Wigmore St., London, W.1 
Welbeck 3781 





FAMILY 
PLANNING 





FREE BA AAR Yovoe0s 
K Write for our free booklet 


explaining all modern methods 
of Family Planning. Sent post free and under plain 
cover with details of our Confidential Postal Service 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 106) 333 Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C.1 
Please send your free booklet under plain, sealed cover 


NAME 
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| monopoly, can no longer be expected to sub- 


| sidise the swings out of the roundabouts. 


Either the government draws a distinction, 
which it has so far refused to draw, between 
commercial transport services which pay their 
way and public services which deserve sub- 
sidy, or it adopts the Beeching principle and 
closes down everything which cannot be made 
profitable. Mr Marples is now conducting the 
review into transport policy as a whole which 
somebody forgot to make years ago, but 
unless he is given power to impose order when 
he has discovered what is needed, it will be as 
sterile as Selwyn’s flirtation with planning. 
* * * 

Mr Thomson is at it again. Deprived of a 

national daily, running into expensive difficul- 


| ties over the Sunday Times coloured supple- 





ment, frustrated by Mr King in his attempt on 
Odhams, he is still determined to expand. The 
price he is paying the Ellerman shipping 
family for control of Illustrated Newspapers 
is so little more than Jocelyn Stevens of the 
Queen has long been ready to pay that one is 
forced to suspect the Ellermans of non- 
economic feelings. Illustrated Newspapers it- 
self is a rag-bag — the Illustrated London 
News, Tatler, Sphere and Sketch ; a couple of 
trade papers ; Michael Joseph the publishers ; 
and a colour-printing firm which will be a 
useful basis for Mr Thomson's attempt to 
build up a magazine empire. Mass-produced 
woman’s pulp, no doubt, he will leave to Mr 
King ; but there are still opportunities for big 
profit in quality trade magazines. It would not 
be surprising, in particular, if Mr Thomson 


| were now to break into a field which nobody 


| else has yet had the sense or the resources to 


exploit — the glossy, advertisement-crammed 
US News and World Report, Business Week 


| and Fortune type of magazine. The Economist 
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and the Sratist could then be left to fight out 
their stodgy battle quietly in a corner. 
- 7 * 


Last week the US gold reserve fell by 
$300m, the largest fall ever in a single week, 
enough to bring it below the magic figure of 
$17,000m to the lowest level since 1939: and 
most of this drop, it was announced, was the 
result of the UK turning dollars into gold. 
This could, of course, be no more than one 
weak reed deciding to lean publicly on 
another — Grandma accumulating dollars well 
in excess of the amount needed for the loan 
repayment due in a couple of weeks’ time 


|and persuading herself that sterling is too 


important to be backed by anything less re- 
liable than gold. But even Grandma is too 
jittery nowadays for this sort of confident 
gamble. The operation is more probably an 
acknowledgment of the fact that she is now 
rigging the London bullion market on behalf 
of the US Treasury and that the price of gold, 


| though almost all currencies are now out of 


speculative favour, has been pushed lower 
than it has been for over two years. 


Company News 

Metal Box has produced good half-year 
results — sales slightly up, profits only slightly 
down, with home business better and overseas 
business worse than expected. 

Following Hawker Siddeley's arrangement 
to collaborate with US and European aircraft 
firms in developing a VTO fighter for NATO, 
the British Aircraft Corporation (Vickers, 
English Electric, Bristol, Hunting) has con- 
cluded a series of agreements with European 
firms covering various NATO projects and a 
supersonic airliner. 

The affairs of the Jasper group are still in 
melting-pot:, the present directors, 








appointed by two banks involved, 
threatening to hand the whole business oyJ 
to the slow, expensive majesty of the law 
unless the authors of a ‘scheme’ (which ty 
two banks support, and with which Mr Wok. 
son’s name is again involved) finally get dowy 
to brass tacks 


The Chess Board 


No. 629. Attaboy! 


I used this headline many years ago o| 
pleasant occasion of saluting some very be 
contributor’s remarkable prowess at the game 
Now here comes a study-composer eguh 
worthy of encouragement. David Shire, 13, gy 
me two entries for our International Study Cop, 
petition. Moreover, he proved to have sense » 
less than a knack for composition: he ready 
agreed with my suggestion that, while stand 
a poor chance in competition with world-famoy 
composers, his entries might provide a usiy 
contribution in a ‘Readers’ Own’ week. He ay 
informed me proudly that he has been selec) 
to play top-board for Bristol Grammar Scho 
Good luck to his team! Now here’s David's fy 
entry. /k7/Pp6/1P6/1KPS/4B2r/S5P2/P2BPyy 
8/. What with 1) £4? leading to stalemate, ty 
winning line is 1) Bb7:+, Kb7:; 2) c6t, Kat} 
Ka6, Ra4t; 4) BaS, RaS:+; 5) KaS:, hiQ¢ 
Ka6 etc. Somewhat more subtle is the boy's dy 
entry. /8/1p6/kp1B4/8/P7/3K4/P7/8/. Ty 
key is 1) Ke4 and since .. . KaS would ber 
futed by 2) a3, Ka4:; 3) Bb4, bS7; 4) Ke3 etety 
best line is... Ka7; 2) Kb5. Ka8; 3) BeS, Kat: 
Bd4, Kb8; 5) Ke4, Kce7; 6) Kd5, Kd7; 7) Beé 
Kc8; 8) Ke6, Kd8; 9) Kd6, Kc8; 10) Ke7 etc, 

This will provide two chessbook vouchers, jx 
in time for the boy’s 14th birthday. An equi 
well deserved prize will go to M. P. Furmsiq 
for this pretty little correspondence game, 

1) e4,Ktf6; 2) eS,.KidS; 3) d4.d6: 4) Be4.Kib6: 5) Bote 
6) Qh5,e6; 7) de*.Ktc6: 8) Kte2,Kidd; 9) BgS,Qd); 
Ktbc3 Bb4: 11) O-O-O,Ktb3:}: 12) ab:.Ktds; 13) Kedtet 
14) e6!,Qe6:; 15) Ktf4,Qe4; 16) Kid5:!,Bd6; 17) Rhel}A® 

How and why Furmston could now fom 
immediate resignation by one fell blow mj 
well serve as A, the 4-pointer for beginners. 

Yet another chessbook voucher will go 
E. Allan, one of our Edinburgh stalwarts 
sent me an interesting game from this yer 
Scottish Championship. Black against Aitken | 
champion) Allan scored this creditable draw. 

1) e4,c5; 2) Ktf3.e6; 3) d4.cd:; 4) Kid4:.a6: 5) Bd3 Kuk @ 
Kic6:.dc:; 7) O-O le5. alas, being thwarted by the 
eS; 8) Khi, Krtf6; 9) £4.Bd6: 10) £5.Qc7: 11) Krd2.b§, 
a4.Bb7; 13) QOf3,0-0-O: 14) Oa#3,h5; 15) Be2 [Of course, a 
of the e-pawn would have been punished bv Kred t 
the Queen], Qe7; 16) Bf3.h4 (The idea, obviously being 
Kh4-g3, but Allan thinks it would have been stronger fit 
ect the OR on to the e-file]; 17) Qel.cS: 18) ab:.abz; 19) 
{Threatening a dangerous penetration which Black manage 
prevent by his next two moves}, c4: 20) Kta5,Bb4; 21) d 
22) Be3,Rd3; 23) BcS:,QcS:; 24) Ktb7:,Kb7:; 

Here Aitken offered a draw which Alas 
accepted after a move or two. If he hadn't 
dangerously short of time he would have s 
a good chance of playing for a win. 

Rather too easy for 6 ladder-points is B 
game position achieved by D. H. R. Stallyb 
one of our most consistently successful ladd 
climbers. How then did White force the wi 
This ‘Readers’ Own’ piece being entirely 
made, C, a draw. comes from H. Rombach, 
of our Canadian contributors. It rates the 
7 points. 

B: D. H. R. Stallybrass, 1961: /8/IRIk 
p6Q/2r5/6PP/q2B4/8/7K/. 

C: H. Rombach, 1961: 
BKIip1/5Rb1/. 


REPORT No. 626. Set 10 November 
A: 2) 3) Re&St,Kh7!!: etc 
B: 1) Rh4!!.Qh4: best); 2) d7!.Qe7: 3) d8(Kut. Kai % 
Bh2+,e5; §) Bes:}!,KcS: 6) Bd4+. Or 2)... Qb4: 3) dK 
Kd6:; 4° Bh2+.e5: 5) BeS:}.KcS: 6) Bd4}!.Kdé(besti: ay 
. . Of4: 3) dS(KU+ (48 =Q??),Kd6; 4 Bes}, Kes; 5S) Bat 

C: 1) Be8!.Qas (best): 2) Kifs}.Kas!: 3) Bi7t, Ket t 
Kid6+,Kd4; 5) KtbSt.Ke4; 6) BdS}!!, etc. If D «+ 
2) Kufs+.Kd5; 3) e4+ etc. 

Not so easy, but a good many flawless entre 
prizes: E. Allan. J. Ansell, J. W. Atkinson, M. 
Furmston, G. W. Richardson, C. Sandberg 

Assiac 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
com 6s Od. per line ‘average six words) 
minimum two lines. Box number 2s 6a 
Prepayment essential Semui-dispiay gtv- 
ing greater prominence £5 per inch 
Copy by Tuesday firsa post New States 
Great Turnstile. London. WCl 
Telephone HULborn 8471 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





DEVON COUNTY COUNCIL 


COUNTY WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


APPOINTMENT OF AREA 
WELFARE OFFICER 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the 
appointment of Area Welfare Officer 
pased at Exeter for social work in 
connection with all duties of the 
County Counci] under the National 
Assistance Act_ 1948. Salary scale 
£665-£975 University Degree or 
Diploma in social science essential 

Oficer must be able to drive; car 
allowance paid or county car provided 
Loans granted for removal expenses and 

house and car purchase. 
Applications to the County Welfare 
Officer, 15 Sidwell Street, Exeter, with 
full details of experience, qualifications 
ec. and the names of two referees by 
ill December 1961. 





— 
SOUTHAMPTON 
CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT 
Resignation because of marriage has 
created a vacancy in this department 
for a Child Care Officer. Applications 
are invited for this, and forms for the 
purpose are obtainable from the 
Children’s Officer, 316 Winchester 

Road. Southampton 
it will be desirable for the successful 
candidate to possess a car, for which 
mileage allowance is payable. Salary 
within the appropriate scale (£665-£975), 
gcording to training and experience 
Social science award and/or certificate 
in child care are indispensable quali- 
fications. Closing date 15 Dec. 1961 





BEDFORDSHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR CHILD CARE OFFICER 


Applications are invited from suitably 
qualified persons for the post of Senior 
Child Care Officer in charge of the 
Luton Area Office. Post involves super- 
vision of three Child Care Officers 
Salary Scale £960-£1,140 p.a. Five day 
week. Removal expenses paid 
Further particulars and application 
forms from Establishment Officer, Shire 
Hall, Bedford Closing date 18 Dec 





METROPOLITAN BOROUGH 
OF STOKE NEWINGTON 

ications are invited for the position 
PEOPLE'S ADVICE SERVICE 
OFFICER Fxperience in case work 
desirable. Salary APT Grade I (£645 to 

£815) plus London Weighting 
Applications on forms to be obtained 
me to be returned not later than 

14 December. 
A. J. HAZAEL, 

Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Stoke Newington, N16 





ESSEX , 
MARK HALL YOUTH CENTRE, 
HARLOW 


Required 1 January 1962 or as soon 
% possible thereafter: A _ full-time 


DEPUTY WARDEN 


(man or woman) to assist the Warden 
in the general administration of this 
. the organisation of classes in 
Weational subjects, and the develop- 
ment of recreational activities. 


Candidates should possess a degree, 
teacher's certificate, or a certificate or 
diploma in. Social Science or Youth 
leadership and have had experience in 
ing and/or youth work 
Salary (subject to review) within scale: 
£520 x £27 10s. (16) x £40 (1) to £1,000 
P-4., plus additions for approved train- 
mg and graduate qualifications. The 
fommencing salary would include in- 
ements for recognised teaching ser- 
vee, war/national service, and previous 
approved experience. 


Assistance towards removal expenses 
will be considered. 
Details and application forms from the 
Divisional Education Officer, Holly 
e, High Road, Buckhurst Hill, 
(Quoting ref. NS) to be returned not 
later than 11 December 1961 
L and Mental Welfare Officer 
(female), County Borough of Dudley. 
scale, £665 to £975 per annum. 
Post offers an interesting range of 
working with aged, physically handi- 



































a Syed and mentally disordered persons. 


Ss invited from suitably qualified 
Gadidates with experience of aged and 
tiysically handicapped persons or mentally 
Grdered persons or both. Applications, 
tether with the names and addresses of 
0 referees, to the Medical Officer of 
Health and Chief Welfare Officer, Council 
» Dudley, Worcs, by Monday, 11 Dec. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 





AMERICA 
Mrs James Davis (ACCS), 
Principai 
FrHE OVERSEAS STAFF AGENCY 
RICKMANSWORTH AND 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 
is available at her othce here to dis 
cuss suilable Child care and secrciariai 
vacancies 
{TALY - posts as mother’s belps 
and au pairs. 
Please write to 45 Church Street, 
Kickmansworth, tor an appointment 





BC requires Sub-Editor, News Division 

Appointinent will be to the central news- 
room, trom which transter and promouon 
is possible, in competition, mto all journal- 
isc posts serving both Sound and Tele- 
vision up to highest editorial grades. Candi- 
dates must have journalistic expenence, pre- 
ferably as sub-editors. Work involves day 
and mght shifts. Salary £1,380 (possibly 
higher it qualincations exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,780 max. p.a. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
61.G.538. N. Stm.) should reach Appvoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, WI, within five days 


EDICAL Research Council require a 

University graduate as Statistician to 
their Epidemiological Research Unit, Car- 
diff, which is mainly concerned with the 
epidemiology of common diseases. The Unit 
has close contact with the Council's 
Pneumoconiosis, Social Psychiatry and Epi- 
demiological Gamaica) Research Units and 
the Welsh National School of Medicine. 
Salary according to qualifications and exper- 
ience. Applications in writing, with full 
curriculum vitae and names of two referees, 
to Professor A. L. Cochrane, MRC Epi- 
demiological Research Unit, Llandough 
Hospital, Penarth, Glamorgan. 


OUSEFATHERS and Mothers required, 

not married couples, young adult 
Spastic Centre. Active social life. Salary 
scale £475 Annual increments to £600 
Apply Coombe Farm Residential Centre, 
Oaks Road, Croydon Addiscombe 2310 


ATIONAL Council of Social Service re- 

quire Volunteer for work of consider- 
able responsibility with Citizens Advice 
Bureaux in East and North Ridings of York- 
shire and North of England. Social work 
training and/or experience desirable. 
Expenses and mileage allowance for own 
car will be paid. Some evening work but 
no fixed time-table involved. Please write: 
National CAB Committee, 26 Bedford 
Square, London, WC1. 

XFORD Committee for Famine Relief 

wishes to appoint a Secretary. Duties to 
act as secretary to the Council and Com- 
mittees, and assume major responsibility for 
administration of the offices in Oxford 
Senior appointment carrying reasonable 
salary with pension and other benefits 
Candidates should preferably be over 30, 
with experience of Committee work and 
administration, and have a real interest in 
the aims of the charity. Applications in 
writing to the Director. Oxfam. 17 Broad 
Street, Oxford 


N ORGANISER required to be in 
charge of visiting old people and 
organising voluntary visitors, experienced 
woman prefd. Salary £700. Apply Gen. Sec., 
16 South Side, Clapham Common, SW4. 


£* to £1,000 for right man to take re- 
sponsible position as leader of Jewish 
Youth Club m London Initiative, origin- 
ality and administrative reliability are a 
‘must’ Box 08 














UALIFIED Accountant. Required tor 
rapidly expanding practice in Nyasaland 
a voung qualified accountant. The posi- 
tion offers a generous salary with passages 
paid and the chance to get in at the bottom 
in a territory where racial relations are har- 
monious. rapid development is imminent 
and the climate is pleasant. The successful 
applicant may be assured that he will 
enjoy a high standard of living and will be 
able to make regular savings Nyasaland is 
at present outside the fall-out zone and 
we have never had it so good. Interviews 
may be arranged in England between 24 
Dec 1961 and 10 Jan 1962 Applications 
nlease to PO Box 1 Blantvre. Nvasaland 
RITISH Postgraduate Medical Federa- 
tion, University of London. Secretary 
Shorthand Typist or Dictaphone Typist 
with good speeds required for work con- 
nected with postgraduate students and their 
courses. Good general education and some 
previous office experience necessary. Salary 
within scale £495-£570 p.a. Particulars and 
application form from Secretary, 18 Guil- 
ford Street, WC1. 
LERK/Secretary required. Interesting 
and varied work in connection with the 
training of teachers. Shorthand-typing, 
good education and standard of work 
essential. Salary, according to age and ex- 
perience, on scale £500-£550. Five-day week 
and 4 weeks’ annual leave. Refectory avail- 
abie. Applications to Mrs J. Barrett, Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education, 
Malet Street. London, WC ; ‘* 
LLUSTRATOR-Cartoonist. Help author 
to get out book on topic vitally impor- 
tant to Public Health. Full- or part-time. 
Answer in own hand lettering. Give details 


and remuneration required. Box 7307 
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FOR 
| INTELLIGENT 
PARENTS’ 

: INTELLIGENT 
CHILDREN 


s+, ~ > 


Dj 


_—— 
TODAY’S Time & Tide, still only 1/-, contains a Children’s 
Magazine that really understands what children want to read. 
Here is the mixture not as before. Here are freshness, originality; 
all the qualities which make it a true offspring of the “parent” 
magazine. It assumes that intelligent parents who read a weekly 
like T & T have intelligent children—and that they, too, look for 
the same sparkling quality in their Christmas reading. 

New and quite unexpected stories and articles—including a very 
unusual one by E. W. Hildick, author of the “Jim Starling” 
books. A gaily coloured Christmas Crib to make, a Christmas 
Quiz, puzzles and crosswords. A full colour impression of a 1970 
supersonic airliner, a classical comic strip, a profile of a young 
ballet dancer, painting competitions, literary competitions ... 
28 pages—some in full colour—of words and pictures to keep 
every intelligent child from 5-15 happy as the holidays are long. 
Don’t miss this opportunity: we give Christmas presents only 
once a year! The T & T Children’s Magazine is there today free in 
every copy of Time & Tide and it carries our very best wishes for a 


T&T 
CHILDREN’S 
MAGAZIN 





FREE in today’s TIME & TIDE 1’- 


TIME & TIDE, 177 REGENT STREET, W.1. TEL: REGENT og11 
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Week-end Crossword 486 ACROSS 27.Causes a _ disturbance 
1. Work for River Tet? (m. —‘“Saths 00 & sebteck with 
P s: Three book tokens of 15 or the first correct solu- §5.Garment made of horn a soldier (8). 
ons opened. Entries to Crossword 486, New Statesman ” and sti k 6 
Great Turnstile, London, WC by first post 12 December. ae Semen. (57. DOWN 
9. Arras was before him l Tax in MP is to reform 
when he died (8) (6) el sia 
- Blow or caress (6). 2. American who wants two 
. Queen’s place for a female pounds in fees (6). 
graduate (5). 3. Oriental who begins by 











iots 


.Mad p transformed 
into tactful people (9). 

. Kind of house built when 
the tide came swirling into 
the hut (12). 

City ploughmen? (12). 

. Woman who makes a don 
dream wildly (9). 

. Be more than ninety in the 
opposite of the shade (5). 


. Servant with the means of 
entry after a shortened re- 
turn visit (6), 

If going back live in a 
comfortable place (8). 


. Stick something sharp in 





to sleep (6). 





making wickedness healthy 
(9) 


4. Inaccurate method of 
giving golf score? (5, 7). 
6. Excel, though dismissed 


~ 


15. 


. Puts 


. The 


on occasion (5). 


up with marksmen 
coming up and surround- 
ing a Scot (8). 

river area sees 
changes in the flow (8). 
Oratory is oratory 
without — brief 
changes (12). 


even 
chemical 


Welcome holding people 
under a treaty (9). 


an animal for putting him 16. Ideals as destroyed when 


attacked (8). 





The sailor I pick for th 
team is not an asset (8), 

. Piece of writing a little tog 
big for the satchel (6), 


. Bob strips when rising but 
does not wake up (6), 


And the round — and the 
living ar’ (Wordsworth) 
(5) 

SET-SQUARE 


IPLUSFOURSEES € TUp 
Se Br; 
ADDER ARROGATES 
oo eo oo 
STRUMSBBESERAGL 
- Bon Be. i 
CHATSWORTHEES Tog 
An ace mc a 
BEDEMIMOUNTOL I VE 
iR ABBMaRE a 
') NFER! ORES EN Og 
COREE Eeaeahm 
i mom: AMASS) 
E BS BORE Bc 

[TREN a URS omme 


PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 484 


J. A. S. Carter (Leyburn) 
Mrs C. Lek eaux (London) 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT—continued 


RITISH Federation of { ersity 


Women, Headquarters Offic < b 
Hall, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, SW regs 
Assistant Secretary. Good edi and 
evretarial skills. Would wel 
rom graduates with exp., ava P € 
Sal. acedg to quals. Written app S 
SECRETARY with good educat Te- 
‘ quired for Secretary of Institute. Mir 
wm speeds 120-50. Commenc al 
£520-£650, according to age and experience, 

ng to £815. Apply Institute of H ta 
Administrators, 75 Portland Place. W! 


NTERESTING secretarial post 


tain amount of travel. Good speeds and 
perience essential Age 25/30. Portmar 
Bureau, 78 George St, WI. HUN. Go7¢ 
NJOY your work found through Stella 
Fisher ureau, 436 Strand, WC2 
Licensed by LCC. Member of t ent 
Agents Federation 
HE Better job for the Better 2 Fror 
Mayfair Staff Selection Burea Sa 
’rinces Street, Hanover Square, Wl (opp 
Dickins & Jones), HYD. 6471 
MEDI AL Secretaries & Recep sts 
urgently required for Doctors and 
Hospitals. Perm. & temp. M. & S. Agency, 
2 Queen Victoria St, EC4. CITy Tis! 


LL good class domestic and cater 
staff supplied and wanted. Call Ainslies, 
| Dover Street, Wl. HYD. 5995 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 
NG agrad. Economics, Histor Hons, 
seeks post. Newspaper exp. Box 7293 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholarship and 


CoMMONWE ALTH 
Australian A 


Fellowship Plan 


1963. Applications are invited tor Cor 
mwealth Scholarships tenable normally 
from March 1963 at universities a ti- 
tutions of higher learning Australia 
Scholarships will in general be 1 for 
postgraduate study or research for a period 
t two academic years. Although Australian 
wards are normally tenable from March 
1963 it may be possible in so ca te 
rrange for scholars to take up their awards 
luring the latter half of 1962. The Austra- 
an awards offered in the United Kingdon 
re normally open to men and en 
tudents under the age of 28 whose ! es 
e in this country and who are citizens « 
the United Kingdom or some other ¢ 
onwealth country. Emoluments v cover 
return fares, fees, a living allo we of 
A800) «per annum plus an add al 


illowance of £A200 under certa c i 
tions for married men, and other expenses 


Further particulars and applicati« orms 
ay be obtained from the Secretar the 
Association of Universities of the British 
( ommonwealth, Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London, SWI, with whom applica- 
tions must be lodged not later than 31 


December 1961 


FOOD AND DRINK 


REEK Restaur., White Tower, 1 Percy 
St, W1. MUS. 8141. Open till 10 p.m 


INE. T. A. Layton’s List now ut! 
Write: Laytons Wine Merchants, 2a 
luke St; (Manchester Sq.) Wi. WEL. 8808 
*RYING over spilt milk is untorgivable 
But all the world would excuse cut- 
ght sobs over a spilt bottle of iperb Fi 
Cid Sherry. That's the preci \ ’ 


one guards with loving care 


PERSONAL 





PERSONAL —continued 


a 


D. M. Dakin (Hornchurch) 
PERSON Al —continued 


ATTENTION ALL WRITERS: 


Television Writing School n trains 
writers in TV Techniques tor mia 
leading television companies. For tf 


details of 


TELEVISION WRITING SCHOOL 
LTD, 


our courses write to 


Dept NS, 14 Sackville Street, London, 
Ww REG. 0721 





PARTISAN RESTAURANT 


and Coffee Bar now open under new 
Sevendown’ cellar tor 


BALLADS 
Available for club union 


management 


London New Left Club and 
and BLULS 





meetings, etc. 
7 Carlisle Street, Wl. REG. 5741 
| 
| LEADING LONDON LITERARY 





AGENCY WITH FIRST-RATE CON- 
TACTS PUBLISHERS, STAGE, FILM 
AND TV COMPANIES IS_ PRE- 
PARED TO TAKE ON A LIMITED 
NUMBER OF NEW CLIENTS 
SOUND EDITORIAL FACILITIES. 
ONLY WORK OF PROFESSIONAL 
AND DEDICATED WRITERS WD 
BE CONSIDERED. Box 6496 





A‘ Pair girl wanted at once for 6 to 8 
months. HAMpstead 0225 
WARM, tolerant family 
needed to take an interest at weekends 
and, perhaps, during holidays in an un- 
happy sixteen-year-old girl with no tamily. 
If you can help please apply to the Area 
Children's Officer, LCC Backchurch Lane, 
Stepney, El. Quote (NDO/N/3112/12) 


is urgently 





ARIS: small flat available 23 Dec.-2 Jan. 
incl. £10. CHE. 3934 evenings 
CHOOI requires experienced teacher 
able to spare large room to organise 
classes for small group French students 
and help with outings and finding fa y 
accommodation July and/or August 1962, 
Greater London or South Coast. Box 7228 
RTIST using 4-bedroom Ith Century 


wing of country manor weekends offers 


share. £3 10s. p.w. Box 6956 
IHILIST, waiting for the bomb to drop 
wishes to correspond with others ¢ 
meantime, Box 7252 


how to exist in the 





| Loxs Term Volunteers with health visit- 


ing qualifications and French-speaking 
ability urgently needed to develop the work 
already undertaken by Internationa) Volun- 
tary Service on behalf of the severely 
stricken hurricane victims in Mauritius. In 
liaison with the Mauritian Ministry of 
Labour the new volunteers will be required 
to provide a health visiting service for the 
camps in which thousands of victims have 
been living for more than eighteen months 


Contracts will be for eighteen months 
ares, clothing allowance, accommodation, 
pocket money and full insurance will be 


provided. Write for details to the General 
Secretary, International Voluntary Service, 
72 Oakley Square, London, NW 


year’s full-time course in Personnel 
Management for graduates and others com- 
mencing September 1962 Apply to the 
Principa! of the College, The Burroughs, 
Hendon, NW4. (HENdon 6061) 
S* AK better English 

natives. Marjorie 
PRimrose 2538 after 6 


LEASE help Danilo Dolci’s work in 
Sicily. Christmas cards 6s. dozen post 
Details and sample card 6d. 29 Gt 
Street, WCI 


AMPSTEAD Christmas Fair Exhibition 

by self-help group of young artists 
Paintings, pottery, sculpture, textiles, jewel- 
lery. Admission free, every evening 6-9 and 
all day Saturdays; Sun. 11-3, until Christ- 
mas, at Well Walk Pottery, 49 Willow 
Road, NW3. Coffee served 


ONDON NLR Club. Members’ Christ- 
mas Party in newly opened Partisan, 
Monday 11 December. Please note 


METRY as Shared Experience: 5 Jan 
week-end at Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon. 12 
‘The Family in Urban Society’ 
[ |-R is missing, there are always the 
Buff Book & the Guardian (Sats, alt 
weeks) which have my address G0 Abbey 
Gardens) & telephone number (MAI. 3200) 
Anthony Panting. photographer 


UITAR Lessons. Classical, Chesnakov. 
48a Cathcart Road, SW10 FLA 4354 


ISION corrected. Sight improved with- 

out glasses. Qualified Bates Practitioner 
Michael Ronan, 29 Gloucester Road, SW7 
KNightsbridge 7323 


LIZABETH Biddulph ROI paints por- 
traits from 30 ens 6 Mountview Rd, N4 


foreigners and 
Clayton LRAM 


iree 
James 


Jan 





ECONOMIST 


Large manufacturers, with a considerable interest in the export 


market, are looking for an ECONOMIST who can apply a knowledge of 


the European —and world —economic scene to a quantitative appraisal 


of long term market trends for individual products, particularly in 


newly-developing countries, 


A man or woman, who has the appropriate qualifications and experi- 
ence, may expect to earn around £2,000 immediately. Box 7248. 








ALTS Make Good Toys. Write for cate 
logue, order by post, or visit London's 
newest toyshop Galts, Dept NS, 30 @ 
Marlborough St, W! (behind Liberty's), 


HE Linguists’ Club, London's Inter. 
national Centre, Niddry Lodge, Holland 
St. W8 (WES. 0989), & 20 Grosvenor Ph, 
SW1 (SLO 9595), for conversn & tuition 


MPECCABLE printing tor NS reader 
Letterheads to books The Blado Pres, 
171 Strand, Surrey St, WC2. TEM. 254 


OUR name and address brings you 

Free ‘Know-How Guide to Writing 
Success’ (61st ed.). Full details of No Sales- 
t Fees training. Free ‘Writer’ subscrip 
tion; two tree writing encyclopaedias; phy 
surprise gift! BA School of Successtul 
Writing Ltd, 124 New Bond St, Lda, Wi 


OMESTICS Unlimited (ACY) tor w& 

. # table cleaners & babysitters. CUN. 0461 
WE type tapes same day. Hire, sel) dict 
machines, tape-recorders. Collect and 
deliver London. Tape-Typing, MON. 018 


OU can speak Italian effortlessly in 
3 months. Details: Setogni, WEL. 6655 


[PRINTING at less cost by offset intho with 
text in print-style type. Books, bro 
chures, catalogues, etc., with illus. Susas 
Tully Ltd, 9 Blenheim St. W1. MAY 603 
‘H! MANISM Explained’ - Write for free 

copy. Ethical Union (H), 13 Prince al 
Wales Terrace, London, WS. 


LONDON Schoo! ot Bridge, 38 Kings Ré, 
SW 3 Sloane Sq. KEN 7201 Club attached 


SHORT Story Writing for Profit. The ideal 
hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S/191), Palace Gate, Wi 


HILIP Humphreys, psychologist, tor 
merly of Prince’s Gate, now @ 
Richmond RIC. 4416 
PRINTING at less cost than duplicating, 
even short runs, even when illustrated 
- and at what speed! William Kempner 
Ltd, 36 Brooke Street, FCI. CHA. 3588 


PvUREX gloves and rubber surgical appl 
ances sent under plain cover. Wrile of 
cal! for our free price list now. Fiertag, 
Dept N.N., 34 Wardour St, London, Wh. 
3% Interest (Tax paid by The New 
4 Homes Building Soc., E. Twickenham). 
Invest in a Society devoted only to assist 
owner-occupiers. Chair: A. Marlowe, MP. 
AMOUS Writers’ School, 53 Fleet Sirett, 
London, EC4. Courses in Fiction 
Article Writing. (FLEet Street 7158/4734. 


AMILY Planning Booklet free under 
plain, sealed cover. Premier Labor 
tories (Box 46), 333 Gray’s Inn Rd, WCL. 


HOLIDAY TRAVEL 


S' )UTH Africa: Save £100. Special Christ- 
mas Excursion fast flights by pressur- 
ised DC6B Aircraft, only £135 retum. 
Leaving 11, 21 Dec., returning 8, 19, 
Jan. Few seats. Tel. SPE. 2962. 


PROTRAVEL have something for every- 
one. Write now for your copy of out 
1961 booklet: ‘Better Holidays’, Protravel 
(NS), 12 Gt Castle St, Oxford Circus, Wl 
(behind Peter Robinson). LAN. 3101. 
a id 


SCHOOL 


Fer freedom and self-government. Kik 
quhanity House, Castle Douglas, Scot 
land. Boys and girls from 3 years. ™ 

master: John M. Aitkenhead, MA, EdB 
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wECTURES etc.—continued from p.864 
THE Humanist Frame’ and the Critics. 
Richard Clements OBE, Sun., 3 Dec., 
yam. Chamber Music Concert 6.30 p.m. 


1 J Blackham BA, on Epicurus, His 
philosophy in 1961. Tues. 5 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 

sson. South Place Ethical Society, 
= WCl. 


Conway Hall, ; u . 
wC Public Lecture. Free. Dudley Glass 
: ‘Inspiration in the Sunburnt 
Country’ 8.30 tonight 1 Dec. 62 Queen's 
Gardens, W2. PAD. 0638. = 
{Joust Mecting on Taiwan. Derek Bryan 
and Jack Dribbon. Chairman: Prot. A 
curey-Taylor Sunday 3 Dec 7.30 pm 
118 “Finchley Rd (opp John Barnes) 
Refreshments Hampstead BCFA : 
iE ~ London Society of Jews and 
Christians. ‘Jewish and Christian Att- 
mies towards the Affluent Society’. Speak- 
as: Rabbi Dr Kopul Rosen, The Rev. Dr 
Danie! Jenkins. Chairman: The Rev. I 


wiagstone. Thurs. 7 December at 7 p.m 
ir 7 "s Weigh House Church Iall, 
St (almost opp. Selfridges), Oaford 


g, Wi. All are welcome. 


WARMA, the Law of Freedom’. Public 
jecture, 3 Dec., 8 p.m. Free literature 
sae. ULT, 62 Queen's Gardens, W2 
SUDDHIST Society, 58 Eccleston Sq.. 
§wi. Saturday, 2 Dec., 3 p.m. Young 
*s Group. Library of over 3,000 
ppoks on Buddhism & related subjects free 
members. Send 4s. for ‘The Middle 
Way’. Enquiries: TAT. 1313. 
YCHOTHERAPY —- what is its aim?’ 
H. Guntrip Ph.D. (Leeds Univ.), Tues 
$Dec., 7.30 p.m., 109 Lancaster Gate. W2 
Progressive League; details Dec. activities, 
end $.a.e.: Pope, 45 Claremont Rd, £7 
PROBLEMS of Sex’ - Dr Philip Bloom 
at Burgh House, Flask Walk, NW3 
Gat, 2 Dec., 2.45. Hampstead Humanist Soc 
AHARISHI Mahesh Yogi's simple 
gystem of deep meditation. A key to 
gat and happiness within. Apply for 
iails: Spiritual Regeneration Movement. 
wite 4, 22 South Molton Street, W1 


PIRITUAL ISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations daily London 
H0, 33 Belgrave Square, SWI. BFL. 3351 





LECTURE COURSES AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 





POSTGRADUATE 
IN EDUCATIONAL 
1962-6 
The Selection Committee invite applica- 
tions for a three term training in Lon- 
da for psychologists preparing to 
work for Local Education Authorities 
in the Schoo! Psychological Service and 
Child Guidance Clinics 
Applicants must be over 25 years and 
must have an Honours Degree in Psy- 
» or equivalent psychological 
qilifeation, together with teaching 
emperience. Grants may be available to 
suitably qualified candidates. It is open 
to Local Authorities to second staff with 
full salary under the Ministry of Educa 
tion Circular 160 
Further particulars, with form to be 
muumed by 2 January 1962, from the 
National Association for Mental Health 
(ication Department), 39 Queen 


TRAINING 
PSYCHOLOGY 
3 





Anne Street, London, WI. 
MVERSITY of London: A course of 
two lectures entitled ‘Enguerrand 


Quatton and the painting in Avignon about 
MW will be delivered by Professor Charles 
(New York and the Musée du 
Lowe) at 5.30 p.m. on 6 and 7 December 
tthe Courtauld Institute of Art, 20 Port- 
maa Square, W1. Adm. free, without ticket 
james Henderson, Academic Registrar. 
ADVANCE Notice. ‘Neutralism and the 
Political Strategy of CND’ is the sub- 
Biof London Region’s Weekend School 
# Hastings, Friday, 19 Jan. to Sunday, 21 
Im. Cost £2 17s. 6d. inclusive. Accom- 
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tolation limited, so apply early to London 
tepon CND, 5 Caledonian Road, Nl. 
OME Preparation for Examinations. 
ity Correspondence College. 
td 1887, conducts tuition by post fcr 
University Degrees (BA. BSc. 
fon), LLB. BD), & certain Diplomas. 
Certificate of Education (London. 
Cambridge. Northern. and others) 
fees. Prospectus post free from 
t, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge 
alla 


ANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Languages, School of English 
Nationals, Students’ Club. 
2 Oxford Street LANgham 1005 Al 
“gr ages in day and evneg classes 
vate lessons. beginners & all grades 
iy classes in Enelish and prep. for Cam- 
| Certificates Short or long 
Enrolment daily Prospectus free 
WCH-yping and/or Pitman’s Short- 
ind. Private tuition. BAYswater 1786. 
NCRETARIAL Training especially for 
Miversity graduates. and older students. 
“oath and intensive 14-week courses 


158 
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ENSIVE Secretarial Courses, Greeg & 

Yman Shorthand. Frances King Secre- 
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| §W7. KEN. 4771. : 
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“Ave. Nth, London, N8. MOU. 2615. 
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IT FCTURE COURSES, ete.—continued 








USSIAN Lady born and educated in 

Leningrad offers private tuition in 
Russian language and literature. "Phone 
PARk 6449 between 7-9 p.m. 
Ic on parle francais. Od ici? Eh bien, 

dans notre revue ‘Loisirs’, of des jeunes 
Francais vous présentent leur pays. This 
magazine, designed for the reader with a 
working knowledge of French, presents 
lively articles, stories and eyewitness 
accounts of French life today. Write for a 
specimen copy of the magazine and details 
of subscription rates to: Mary Glasgow & 
Baker Ltd, 140 Kensington Church St, W8 


UITION by Post for GCE, Lond. Univ 


Degrees, Diplomas, Law, Profess. exams 


Mod. fees. Prosp. (mention exam.) from 
Fr. W. Shaw Fletcher, CBF, LLB, Dept 
VIIS1, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Fst. 1894) 





rYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


FIRST CLASS DUPLICATING 
(Reports, Memoranda, Price Lists etc.) 





PROFESSIONAIL TYPING (MSS, 
Tapes), VERBATIM SHORTHAND 
Conference Reporting etc.). TRANS 
LATING PRIVATE TUITION 
(Shorthand /Typing etc.) 
MABEL FYLES AND PARTNERS, 
10 BEACONSFIFLD ROAD, 


LONDON, NII. (ENTerprise 3324) 





ACSIMILE typewritten letters, matching- 

m, addressing duplicating, mailing, 
statistical and general typing, dictabelts, 
tapes, letterpress, calculating, typewriters 
tor hire Imperial Typewriting Service, 36/ 
3% Dean St, Wi GER. 7074 


RS Jolly w ill type o1 duplicate it tor 
you. 26 Charing Cross Rd TEM. S588 


CCURATE professional typewriting 
highly recommended by famous authors 
& publishers. Novels, plays. poetry. theses, 
etc. Revision/editing Mrs D Shirley, 138 
Green Lane, Edgware, Middx STO 6020 





CCURATE, “expert service. Marjorie 
Vernon. 34 Newman St. WI. LAN 0740 


AY Cory ‘for all typing, duplicating 
Bills/Quantity. Parliament Mansions, 
Abbey Orchard St. SWI ABBey 2354/5817 


UPLICATING, mailing. typing letters. 
MSS, schedules & tapes etc. Consult 
Gen Man., Reed's Agency. 29la Archway 
Rd. N6 FIT 2241 
MARUSCRIPTS typed. Pat Jolinson, 12 
Bournemouth Rd, SW19. MOU. 6136 


YPING. type-facsimile, duplicating, 

mailing, invoicing, calculating etc., The 

Tvpe-Facsimile Service, 1] Ludgate Hill. 
1C4 CITy 3586 


QHORTHAND-typing dictation service 
duplicating, mailing, translations, tapes 
Dover 





etc.. Ainslies Secretarial Service. 1 
St. Wil. HYD $503 


"TRANSLATIONS. typing, duplicating, top 
class work. Ainslies Secretariat, 1 Dover 
St. (corner Piccadilly) WI. HYD. 5995 


UR Service - any job at any time. Dupli- 

cating, Typing, Transins, all secretarial 
work, 24 hr service. Personal attn. Isle 
Agency, 76c Rochester Row, SW1. VIC.7333. 
J' AN McDougall for typing. translations 

24-hour duplicating service. 31 Ken- 
sington Church St. W8 WES 5809 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





LEVEN prizewinning short stories, This 
month's ‘Storyteller’. 2s. All bookstalls. 


ports: Unpublished? ‘Breakthru’, Ken 
Geering, S/Densbarn, Lindfield, Sx. 


LION with false teeth, a fire chief with 

horns and a tail. Your children will 
love meeting these and other equally crazy 
characters. Where? Why - in ‘My Village’ 
by Jean Cau (1961 Prix Goncourt winner) 
and Sine (of ‘Scatty’ fame). 12s. 6d. (post- 
age Is. extra). Elek Books, 14 Great James 
Street, London, WC1,. 


[_AvucH while you learn - about the 
image-creating industries in Britain 
today. Read ‘The Big Sell’, by Judith Todd. 
Lawrence and Wishart, 5s. 











JNVETA TION to people of open and con- 
stitutional mind to read brief articles 
which begin to define the basis of the new 
sovereignty Britain must find. They are 
neither extremist nor accusatory. United 
Kingdom Assocn, 24 Austin Friars, EC2. 
A & N. The best library service. Provides 

* anywhere in Britain the latest books 
reviewed and advertised in these columns 
promptly and at reasonable charges. Free 
prospectus trom the Army & Navy Stores, 
Westminster, SW 


OOR students, rich collectors & others 
may find that elusive item on agricul- 
ture, botany, history, Eng. literature etc. 
by writing for a free catalogue to Serif 
Books, Chipping Campden, Glos. 
TD. Runs of Periodicals such as 
Horizon, Scrutiny; Criterion; Rhythm; 
Verve: Minotaure Books. Libraries bought 
Fisher & Sperr, 46 Highgate High St, N6. 


_BRARIES bought: politics. economics, 
world affairs. Labour Party/TUC/(€ 
Congress Rpts. We collect. RIV 6807, 
Hammersmith Bookshop, London, W6 
OOKS bought. Labour Movement; His- 
tory; Politics: Literary Criticism. Ring 
Stanley Noble, MOU. 2831. Day or evening. 
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BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS—continued 


}YAMPSTEAD'S High Hill Bookshop is 
now open every weekday from 9-7 p.m. 
Nearly 2,500 paperback titles in stock. 
6 High Street, NW3. (HAM. 2218). 





ERSONAL attention to overseas orders 
all types of books. Poole-Bicktord, 
22 Buckingham St, Strand, London, WC2. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 





G ANYMEDS for Christmas, Paul Klee, 
four subjects, or Lowry, three subjects, 
or many others, frames supplied. Also 
beautiful Christmas cards - from 11 Great 
Turnstile, WC1 


HE Phaidon Art Calendar 1962 contains 

13. beautiful colour reproductions of 
Old and Modern Masters. Size 14} x 10} 
ins. Supplied complete in elegant postal 
carton. Price 9s. 8d. plus 10d. postage. 
Details on request. Please write to Phaidon 
Press, 5 Cromwell Place, London, SW7. 





0,000 Antiques for sale every Saturday in 
18ih Century Camden Passage, Isling- 
ton open market and shops - ideal for all 
Christmas shopping. CAN. 5083. 
RESENTS for particular people at Heal's 
Gitt Market with self-service, and five 
floors of presents. 196 Tottenham Court 
Road, London, W1 


UROSHOPPING for Christmas. Books 
in many languages may be seen at 
Librairie Hachette and the European Book- 
shop, 127 Regent Street, W1. 
‘OLLOW the one-way traffic to the ideal 
Christmas shopping zone Briglin 
Pottery, 22 Crawford St, Wl. WEL. 00605, 
ALLOGRAPH Swedish ball-pen; 3 year 
guarantee, long-lasting refill. Black or 
blue 20s. post-free. Caravel Press, Moxon 
Street, London, W1. HUN. 0492 





WHERE TO STAY 


ECUPERATION at Higham House 
53 beautiful acres. Comf., rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eges and milk 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms, broch., Higham Hse, Salehurst, 
Robertsbridge, Sussex. Robertsbridge 426 


Oo”: N all year round -— ‘Oakdale’, Court 
Wood, Newton Ferrers, Nr Plymouth, 
S. Devon. (Noted Beauty Spot). Large com- 
fortable rooms, each with own luxury bath- 
room & lobby. C.h. and c.h.w. Sun Veran- 
dah. Animals welcome. Book through Lon- 
don Secy, Mrs. Taylor, 49 Queen Victoria 
St, EC4. CITy 2912 (evgs ELStree 5688). 


ORAM Hse Hotel. 17 Coram St, WC1. 
B. &b.,c.h. TV(BBC). £1 sgle. TER. 3744 
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ACCOMMODATION VACANT 








W7. Writer's s/c. 2-rmd furn. flatlet, 
frig., tel. 5 gns. References. FRO. 3812 
OMF., 2-rm flat NW1 in exch. hsekeep- 

ing duties. Baby welc. PRL. 4783 evgs 
OUNG woman wants another to share 
large s/contd flat. £3 10s. p.w. Ring 

HAM. 5432 (preferably 6-7 p.m.). 


CONGENIAI atmosphere: single Toon 
57s. 6d. HAM. 8109 wkends/after 4 


OOM (big, furn.), garage & garden, nr 
Highgate tube. Share kit. & bath. Exc., 
pleasant situation. 4} gns. Box 7281. 


Hk advantages are obvious. Why waste 
time and money looking at inferior 
accommodation? Our flats, flatlets and bed 
sitting-rooms have been personally inspec 


ted to ensure the highest standards. Per 
sonal Accommodation Services, 28 Church 
Row, NW3. HAM. 0027. 


INCHLEY Road: Five mins Heath, 190 

yards G. Green Tube. Bedsitters 3 gns 
4 gens. Also 2 rooms, ‘kit./sitter and bed- 
room, 4 gns. Belling 45A’s. H. & c. basins 
Fitted carpets. Ready December. Box 7241 


OARDING accommodation with soca! 

amenities for ladies & gentlemen under 
35 from S2s. 6d. to 90s., partial board 
Applic. forms & information: Belsize Resi- 
dential Clubs, 13 Belsize Avenue, NW3 


OUBLE bed-sitting room, part central 
heating, hot water. 6 mins Tube. Suit 


2 professional people. MEA. 2424. 
LENSINGTON, private flat, sgle bed-sit 
room, use kit., 3 gens. Own ‘phone 

Meter. Professional woman. FLA. 0610 


NTERNATIONAL Residential Club, 31 
double and single rooms. £5 full board 
12 Parkhill Rd, East Croydon. CRO. 2634 





ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

OTHER-to-be, student, reqs accon 
modation from Jan. From March 
including daily care of child. Box 7190 


LACHER, wife exptg first baby urgently 
req. furn/unf. accom. 2 rms, k., use 
bthr. Pref. SW5/6 but roof anywhere I. dn, 
modest rent, gratefully accptd. Box 7230) 


OUNG prof. woman seeks bed-sit 
kitchen. Fairly central. Box 7214. 
NO prof. men req. furn. flat: bedrm 
recep., k. & b. Cent. London, up to 
£7 10s. p.w. Rickmansworth 2792 or Chor- 
leywood 820 wkdays 7-10 p.m. & wkends 


WE desperately need 10-roomed house. 
unfurn., 30s. p.w., but will gladly 
accept 2-bedroomed accom., unfurn., up to 
£5 p.w. in preference to Newington I odge 
SW London/Surrey. Urgent. Box 7292 





with 





This positive attitude to life 
is reflected in Quaker Meetings 
for Worship. In quietness, 
without set forms or ritual, 
they wait in the presence of 
God. 

In this way, everyone, men 
and women alike, builds up the 
spiritual life of the Meeting. 
Some may also contribute 
spoken messages, prayers or 
readings. All will be re- 
freshed and empowered by the 
experience of communion with 
each other and with God, 

This experiment’ in lay 
Christianity does not end with 
worship on Sunday—it con- 
tinues throughout the week. 
Religion is to be expressed in 
work and leisure, and in 
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John Dalton 
was a Quaker... 


The discoverer of the atomic theory was one of many scientists 
who found in the Society of Friends a satisfying expression of 
Christianity. It did not violate his intellectual integrity, for 
Quakers believe that religion is an experiment in living rather 
than a code of rules or dogma. Conduct not creed is their test 
of true Christianity. They try to seek the good in all men. 


The Friends Home Service Committee 
THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
Room C, Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1 
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relationship with people of all 
creeds, classes and colours. 

Quakers endeavour to keep 
their minds ‘open to new light 
from whatever quarter it may 
arise.” They like to think for 
themselves on religious mat- 
ters. While holding strong 
convictions they seek to be 
tolerant of the views of others. 
In their search for truth they 
try to apply their Christian 
faith to daily life as well as to 
contemporary problems. 

If you feel in sympathy with 
this approach to religion you 
may like to know more. We 
will gladly send literature, and 
if you wish it, put you in 
touch with your nearest 
Quaker Meeting. 
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OPERA AND BALLET 
THE ROYAL OPERA HOLS! 
Covent Garden, WC2 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 
4 Dec. at 7.00 Aida 
5 Dec. at 7.30 The OQ n of 
Spade 
6&8D 7.50 Th s Ww 
hit’ ROVAL BALLET 
) I ’ 
Petr 
l P 
Y De t2.15& The ‘ 
B 
Re Office Te CON 
THEATRES 
APOlLo GER. 266 Ends 9 I Eve 
§&8, Th. 2.30. AW le in the 
a The sta b t re) K 
Ob See it for N_ St 
ARTS. TEM. 3334 I 8. § & 8 
pbh« yard Me » 
N-STAGI The Re i by ¢ M ) 
vitz, Fri., 1 Dec Ss) D> N 
Fitzroy Sq., WI. 7.30 p.m. Ad 
ERMAID. (CITy 7656). Sherritt The 
1 vw Sunset 6 & S84 I 
AAOUNTVIEN 14 ~Crouct i Nas 
| (Mot S885). World Pre 
Closer And Look’ by Jocelyn Scott. tl-l 
Dec 4S p Members on Mombe 
p 7s. Od. per year 
OYAL Court, SLO. 1745, 7.30, St. 5.8.15 
Th. 2.30. ‘The Keep’ by G T! 4S 
OWER, NI. (CAN. 3475 9-6, CAN sti 
6-8.30) lonesco’s “The Killer’ (L« 
prem.) 1-9 Dec., 7.30. (Mems 3 De at 7). 
NITY. EUS. 5391. ‘And H Stretched 
by Patrick Galvin. F, S, Sn. 7.45. Mems 
ANBRUGH Theatre, Malet Street, 
wel ‘Ah Wilderness’ bs Fugene 
O'Neill, 11 Dec. at 7.30; 12, 13 Dec. at 2.30 
swnd 7.30. ‘Ivanov’ by Anton Chekhov, 15 
Dec. at 2.30 and 7.30 The Provoked 
Wife’ by Sir John Vanbrugh, 16 Dec. at 
> 30 and 7.30. ‘Frost at Midnight" by 
André Obey, 18 Dec. at 7.30. Adm. free 
CONCERT 
NDREA (¢ Shenier, a recorded opera in 4 
acts by Umberto Giordano. A Voice of 
America recording of a broadcast pertorm- 
ance by the Metropolitan Opera, with 
Richard Tucker, Renata Tebaldi. Martha 
Lipton, Ettore Bastianini, et al. ¢ lucted 
by Fausto Cleva American Embassy 
Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
Wednesday, 6 Dec., 6.30 p.n Adn tree 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Vanessa Redgrave, Kenneth W uns, 
Mai Zetterling, Kenneth Mc lelian 
nembers of the cast of ‘Fing are 
among those appearing 
‘EVERYBODY SIT’, 
St Pancras Town Hall, Sunday 17 Dec 
at 7.30 
Apply to join CND Stage Club, 
5 Caledonian Road, Ni, enck Bd 
and you can buy up to four t 
Tickets (in advance only): 40s., 2 
10s.. 6s., 4s 
CADEMY (GER. 2981). Morning Shows 
daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns). Margot Fon 
teyvn in “The Royal Ballet’ (U) in colour 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525. The Maxin 
Gorki Trilogy Unt Dec My 
Apprenticeship’ (U). From 4 Dev My 
Universities” (A) 
EADING: Pete Brown \r Holl 
Adrian Mitchell; America Poets 
North Finchley Library, Ravensdale Ave, 
N12. 2 December, 7.3 
ANCE Recital Ernest Be Harold 
Lester piano 12 De be 7.30 
Palace Theatre, Watford 
l' A, 17 Dover St, W1. Sat. 2 Dec.. 8.30- 
ll p.m. Dancing to B Pike's Melod 
Men Admission Members 5 Non-Me 
bers 7s. 6d. Licensed Bar 
EXHIBITIONS 
RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY 
MERCURY ARTS GROUP 
TOWARDS LIVING COLOUR AND 
FORM 
29 November-13 Decembe 
Exhibition at the Ceylon Tea 
Lower Regent Street, noon 
Mondays, Tuesdays Thi 
Fridays 12-8 p.m. Wednesdays 
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XHIBITIONS—continued — ] 
Sidne 
fimited edition Lith 
11 Gn at Turnstile, WC1 
{ERS, 26 Litchfield St, WOC2 
(The Leda Suite), also Picasso 
audin, Bot, Boyd, Bratby, Erni, 
*iper, Sutherland, Tunnard ete 


eight 


t 19 Upper 
tiYDe Park 
Christmas | 


enor Galler 
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String 
January 
ncharova. Arts Coun 
James's Square, SWI 
We Fri.. Sae., i 
Admission 2s. 6d 
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First major London Exhibition for 10 
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ember t 


Sundays 2- 


December 
Adjoins A 
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2 16 December 


n Gallery, Priory 
p! nts and Pai 
3 December 
Lew 
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Paintings 
10-5.30, 
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Gallery 
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George 
Rel 
Sats 


Daily 
5-7 Porchester 
W2 Structures by 
Nemours. Private 

22 December 


39 Old Bond St, W1 
6195). ‘French Landscapes’ 
ézanne, Monet, Pissarro, Renoir, 
etc In aid of British ORT Adm 


Place. 
Gil- 


Galleries 
h, 
tings by 
Until 
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idents Is Daily 10-5, Sats 10-12 | 
AN Folk Art, 20 Nov. throug! 
SIS Gallery, American Embass) 
Sq., Wl. Mon.-Fri.9-6, Sat. 1-5 
mdon Gallery 17/18 Qld Bond 
iRO. 6755). Lynn Chadwick 


years 
Admission tree 


Art Derek 


Sats 10-12 


Gallery: 





A retrospective exhibition of 
and drawings 1938-1961. 23 Nov- 
31 December Weekdays 11-6; 
6; closed Mondays and 23 to 26 

inclusive Admission free. | 
Idgate East Station ! 
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EXHIBITIONS—continucd 
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Kalinan Galk 178 Brompton 
Road, SW3: 19th & 20th Century Paint- 
ings Viaminck, Marquet, Van Dongen, 
CUrill Soutine, Dufy, Jawlensky, Ernst, 
Boreés, until Dec. 10-7, Saturday 10-4 
ROSVENOR Gallery, 15 Davies Street, 
Wl. Anatoli Kaplan: lithographs, The 
World of Sholem Aleichem & scenes, tales, 
songs of Russian Provincia] life Odaily 
0-6. Saturdays 9.30-1 
AS W Gallery, 43 Old Bond St, WI 
joan Ealbition of Victorian Painting, 
1837-ISS7 9.30-5.30 Saturdays 9 30-1 p.m 
R’ AND Browse & Delbanco, i9 Cork 
st wi Christmas Present Exhibition 
Charm mal] pictures by English and 
ench artists Mechiave 10-5.30, Sats 10-1 
RY an t,. Gallery, 10 Newbureh St, 
tmas Show of Original Works 
venta Artists, between t6 and t60 
m. tin 8 T sdays 
My! TON Gallery - Robvn Denny - 
‘ recent paintin 15 Nov. -9 Dec 44 
South Molton St, Wl Daily 10-6 Sats 10-1 
AMPSTEAD Art Cellar, | Heath Street 
wner of Perrins Walk, NW3_ Ishbel 
McWhlurter cent paintings and drawings 
Until 16 1) Jpen eekdays 1-5.30 p.n 
Saturday ' ym.-l 
UEENSWOOD Galle 214 Archway 
Rd Paintings by Henry Sanders 
Dail H.5 AM Thurs 10-1, Sat 10-7 
jt wl S of k Straker® - Photography 
Ss Visual Arts, 12 Soho Sq.. WI 
Wi 1 L¢ OMI Historical Medica! 
scum The Wellcome Building 
bustor R ad. NWI P trait t Fellows 
the Royal Society, 1660-1680 Electricity 
the Service of Medicine and other ex- 
ms Mon-Fri 10-5 Admission Free 


LECTL RES | AND MEETINGS 











FYt WITNESS {IN CUBA 
Friday 8 December, 7.30 pm NUR 
Assembly Hali, 205 Euston Rd 
Five short films inciuding ‘Death to the 
Invader’. Reports on visits by Manuela 
Svkes, Clive Jenkins. Adm. Is. at door 
RUDOLF STEINER CENTENARY - 
MERCURY ARTS GROUP 
Rudolf Steiner House, 35 Park Road 
London, NW1, at 7.15 p.m 
COLOUR AND FORM [IN LIVING 
NATURI 
by George Adams 
Wednesday, 6 December 1961 
Admission 2s, Students Is 

ILLIAMSBURGH Restored’, a ie 
tailed film account of the restoration 
of the colonial capital tin Virginia. Also 


Winterthur - an Adventure 


repeat show ing 
American antiques 


housed in 


in the Past’, a 
of the du Pont collection of 
the 


Winter- 


thur Museum near Wilmington, Delaware 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Thursday, 7 December, 
6.30 p.m free 


Adimission 











Saturdays & Sundays 12-5 
Admission Is. 6d 
PSTEIN: Memorial Exhibition. Arts 
Council Exhibition. Tate Gallery. Till 

17 Dec. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10-6, Tues., 
Thurs 10- 8, Sun. 2-6. Admission 3s. 6d 
Incorporating The Nati on and The dthenaeum. Registered 

P rs by Mer: & Hatcher d.,. High Wycom 
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LECTURES AND MEETING 








London New Left Review Clypy 











THEATRE SYMPOSIUM 
Robert Boh, Norman Fruchter, Joby 
NicGrath Charle Marow itz, Ten 

Milne 
The Asquith Roon ACTT, 2 Sta 
Squat 

Mon. 4 Decemtl Spm 
Members !s. od 
“HE Forgotten Prisoners . Peter. mal 

on speaks. Wed. 6 Dec., 8.39 
House, Flask Wal Hampstead, a 








OLICIES for Peace. Liberal Pagyj 
Peace Pledge Union Discussion | 
Dec., 7.45 p.m. 16 Westbor Pk Rd © 
NTHONY Crosland MP oa Educain 
South Kens: Labour Party o 
velconie Kens! Libra Hong 
St S pr Wed Dev Members, 
nquities to Cllr M. 2. Barber, 2U tact 
Place, SW7. (KNI. 9860) 7 
*ENTRAI London Fabian & 
OXieh 
Stuart Hall on The N Left 7 
hn. Wed. © Dee., Conway Hall, Reg} 
Sg... WCE. Vis. 2s. 6d. Details of fe 
Sec., 23 Shelley Crescent, Southall, Midas 
yY' UNG Fabian Group: AGM 6 
um.) and Day School on Cubg @ 
} a.m.) Sat. 9 Dec. ACTT, 2 Soho Sq., Spiel 
| Joa Robinson and others. Party after 
| ISTENING Meetings ! ecture/Deme 
stration by Dr Rachel Pinney. Coven, 
Friends Meeting House, Hill St. 7.30, Me 
| } Dec.; Romford, The Lorry Hall, Mane 
} Place, 7.30, Thur. 21 Dex < 
| HE West London Ethical Society 
Prince of ales Terrace, Kens 
: s ee, iNgt 
High St, W8 Sun. 3 Dec., 630, Mus 
Readings, 7 pn ‘The Christian Ethie 
Virginia Flemming 
D' Magicien-Rebouteux aux Homme 
n Blane’ by Docteur André Soubire 
| Institut Frangais. Queensberry Pl., Sw 
Thurs. 7 December, 6.15 p.m. Adm. fre 


ARXISM Today Forum. Monopoly a 


: a The Ruling Class Openers of Digu 
} sion Mortimer. Le ading Trg 
Unionist and Sam Aaronovite h, author ¢ 
The Ruling Class’. Monday 4 Dec., 14 


Friends Meeting Hse, Euston Rd. Adm Is 


yca 17 Dover St. W1 
| December. 8 p.m. Vic Bellerby ~ Mx 
ellaneous Dukes Bill Colyer - Beg 
Smith Recital. - Tuesday 5 Dec., 8.15 on 
Should Tax Remission Aid Art?’ Speaker 
Richard Wolltheim, Ronald Alley, Nag 
Baltour Chairman: Sir John Summer 
Members 2s., Non-Members 3s. 6d 
[' F Forum Don 
Return Visit’ to 
® Dec Friends House, Euston Rd, 7¥ 
WEDEN the Mode! Society? figs 
talks on Sweden Third talk. Tuesdy, 
* December 1961. at 8 p.m. at the Litany 
| wt the Swedish Church, 8 Harcourt Street 
tondon. Wl. Mr H. Senkowski: An Ant 
tect Looks at Swedish Housing (with side 
Arranged by the Anglo-Swedish Sock 
\dmission free. Non-members welcome 
USHKIN Club. 24 Kensington Put 
Gdns. WII. PARK 7696. Fri. 1 De, 
* p.m. D. Sinor (Cambridge Univ.): ‘Me 
gol Invasion of Eastern Europe with spec 
ref. to Russia’. Chairman: Arthur Waky 
Fri. 8 Dec., & p.m. Prof A. 1 Efimo 
(Moscow Univ.): ‘Pushkin's role in devd 
opment of culture of Russian speech’ (@ 
Russian with translation) 
DLERIAN Society. ‘Fifty Years of 
dividual Psychology’, Paul Rom, Lést 
DES, Tues 5 Dec., 7.30 p.m. Alliance Hal 
Palmer St, SWi (St James's Pk Und. Sa 
Visitors welcome, 2s. 6d. (students Is) 
ALT Whitman and American Studie 
in Britain’, a lecture by Dougal 
Grant, Professor of American Literature 
leeds University American  Embas 
Theatre. Upper Brook Street entrance, Tue 
day. S December. 6.30 p.m. Admission ft 
IERO Heliczer: reading his poems. & 
9 Dec.. & p.m. 20 D*Arblay St, Sole 
LITE groups: Dr S. Andreski, Fn § 
Dec. 730. Intern Friends Centre, 3 
Tavistock Square Adm 2s 6d Sociology 
Group, Progressive League 4 
[NStire TO de Fspafia. 102 Eaton % 
SWI. Lecture by Dn José Hierro & 
‘Poesia social’ on 6 December at 6 pm 
C. LOUDON and the Romantic Mow 
| *ment in Landscape Gardening: tug 
talk by L. J. Fricker. Finsbury Central Lit 
rary, Skinner St, FCI (nr Town Hall, Row 
bery Ave). Mon. 4 Dec., 8.30 p.m. (Am 
} Finsbury Art Group). Non-members Is. 64 
CHOPENHAUER Society. Caxton Hal 
| p.m., Thurs. 7 Dec. ‘The Natu 
of Knowledge’. Admission free 
JPRIENDS House, Fuston Road 
Sunday, $ December, at 6.30 pm 
\bove All Nations’ International Mus 
ind readings for Advent presented of 


“Jazz". Monday i 





Bateman opens @ 
Yugo-Slavia’, Fr 








~ NWI 





Members ot Friends International Cente 
rm. .- v Jewish Society invites you 4 

Ne are the Lambeth Boys 

re Out of War’ on Wednesday. 

A nal. n the Edith Kemsley Room, § 
Chiltern St, London, WI, at 5 pt Pre 
gramme starts prot mptly at 8.15 pm A 
n to guests: 3s. 6d 
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